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Oh,  that’s  your  game,  eh?”  exclaimed  Fred,  knocking  one  of  his  assailants  down,  while  the  other 
two  sprang  upon  him,  and  a  most  terrific  struggle  ensued.  The  villains  found 
that  they  had  caught  a  tartar,  whom  they  could  not  manage. 
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The  Boy  who  Made  a  Fortune. 


By  Hal  Standish 


CHAPTER  I. 

*  ..  \ 

FRED’S  AND  TERRY’S  RETURN  TO  NEW  ERA. 

One  day  a  young  man  apparently  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age  was  quietly  riding  along  the  highway  about  four 
miles  outside  of  Ranchman’s  Rest,  in  Colorado.  On  his 
right  and  left  were  a  thick  forest,  the  foliage  of  which  cast 
a  pleasant  shade  over  the  roadway. 

Birds  were  singing  in  the  trees  and  occasionally  nimble- 
footed  squirrels  could  be  seen  bounding  from  limb  to  limb. 

Tt  was  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  young 
man  was  on  his  way  to  the  city  from  a  ranch  about  five 
miles  behind  him.  He  had  spent  the  night  there  with  a 
well-known  ranchman  with  whom  he  had  parted  nearly  an 
hour  previously. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  deep  study  over  something  which 
he  had  on  his  mind. 

He  was  dressed  as  an  ordinary  citizen,  his  garb  not  show¬ 
ing  v.hat  his  occupation  was. 


Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a  hoarse  voice  calling  out 
to  him  from  the  bushes  on  the  left  of  the  roadway: 

“Halt !” 

His  horse  seemed  to  be  more  startled  than  he  was,  for 
the  animal  stopped  and  threw  up  his  head. 

The  young  man  looked  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
voice  came  and  saw  three  masked  men,  who  rode  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  surrounded  him,  each  present¬ 
ing  a  revolver  at  him. 

The  young  man  looked  at  their  weapons  and  then  at 
their  masked  faces.  Then  he  said : 

“What’s  the  trouble?” 

“We  want  your  watch  and  money,”  came  from  the  leader 
of  the  three  masked  men. 

“Well,  I  must  say,  you  are  not  at  all  modest  in  your 
demands,”  he  retorted,  “but  I  guess  that,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  I’ll  have  to  comply  with  them.” 

“Yes,  it  would  be  better  for  you,”  was  the  reply,  “and 
also  better  for  you  if  you  hold  your  hands  up  and  let  us 
help  ourselves.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  F  can  save  you  the  trouble  of  re- 
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lieving  me  yourselves,”  ,and  he  proceeded  to  unfasten  bis 
watch-chain  from  the  button-hole  of  his  vest  and  handed 
the  watch  over  to  the  one  nearest  to  him. 

The  masked  villain  received  it,  and  in  stowing  it  away 
in  his  pocket  he  uncovered  the  young  man  with  his  re¬ 
volver. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  victim  snatched  a  weapon  from  his 
own  pocket  and  shot  the  highwayman  dead,  and  before  the 
other  two  could  recover  from  their  astonishment  he  had 
knocked  them  out  of  their  saddles  with  bullets  from  the 
same  weapon. 

The  third  one  to  fall  from  his  saddle  fired  at  him,  but, 
being  wounded,  the  bullet  went  wild.  The  next  moment  he 
received  a  second  one  that  finished  him. 

The  second  one,  being  desperately  wounded,  had  lost  his 
revolver  as  he  fell  from  the  saddle,  it  having  fallen  from 
his  hand. 

Of  course,  the  firing  startled  the  horses,  and  they  began 
prancing  around ;  one  of  them  broke  loose  and  ran  a  hun-  ; 
dred  yards  down  the  road  before  he  stopped  and  looked 
back. 

“Mister,  don’t  shoot !’’  called  out  the  wounded  man.  “Pm 
done  for.” 

“What  a  pity,”  exclaimed  the  young  man.  “How  did 
you  happen  to  make  such  a  mistake  as  this  ?”  The  wound¬ 
ed  man  was  groaning  and  pressing  his  hands  over  his 
wound,  which  was  in  his  left  side.  He  didn’t  answer  the 
question,  but  he  repeated  that  he  was  done  for. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,  but  you  fellow’s  don’t 
know  how  to  do  things,  it  seems.  You  wTere  too  slow’.  You 
must  be  quick  at  that  business.  Where  are  you  from  and 
where  do  you  belong?” 

“Mister,  I’m  from  Missouri  originally,  but  I’ve  been  out 
in  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Nevada  for  several  years.  We 
have  been  up  against  hard  luck,  and  the  three  of  us  made 
up  our  minds  to  take  the  road.” 


revolvers,  and,  to  gain  a  little  time*  I  took  off  my  wa  t#h 
and  handed  it  to  that  one  lying  over  there.  As  he  was  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  his  pocket  he  left  me  uncovered,  and  the  next 
moment  I  tumbled  him  out  of  the  saddle  with  a  bullet, 
which,  I  guess,  must  have  gone  straight  through  his  heart/’ 

“Well,  well,  well!  What  do  you  think  of  that,  neigH*- 
bor?”  and  the  ranchman  turned  to  his  companion. 

“Why,  it  was  just  like  Fearnot,”  returned  the  other. 
“They  certainly  didn’t  know  wrho  it  was  they  were  holding 
up.” 

“We  made  a  mistake,”  said  the  dying  man. 

“You  sure  did,”  said  one  of  the  ranchmen. 

The  dying  man  had  uttered  his  last  word,  for  a  minute 
or  two  later  he  gave  a  gasp  and  the  three  men  heard  the 
death-rattle  in  his  throat. 

“That  settles  him,”  remarked  one  of  the  ranchmen. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  said  the  other,  “why  didn’t  you  spare 
one  of  them?” 

“I  didn't  think  of  it;  I  wras  in  a  hurry,”  replied  Fred. 

“Well,  w’hat  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  Fearnot. 

“Well,  they  ought  to  be  planted.”' 

“Yes,  so  they  ought;  but  I  don’t  know  w’hether  the  owner 
of  the  land  through  here  cares  to  have  them  planted  on  his 
property.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  know  the  owner  well,  and  he 
thinks  that  a  dead  robber  well  planted  in  this  soil  is  all 
right.” 

“Well,  I’ll  pay  for  the  planting,”  said  Fearnot.  While 
they  wnre  there  talking  about  it  three  cow’boys  came  along' 
going  to  the  city,  and  they,  too,  became  interested  in  the 
situation. 

One  of  the  ranchmen  knew’  the  cowbovs,  and  said  that 
Fearnot  would  pay  for  their  planting. 

“What  will  you  pay  us,  boss?”  one  asked,  looking  up  at 
Fred. 


“Well,  you  should  have  learned  your  business  better  if 
you  w’anted  to  be  successful.  You  would  hardly  ever  find  a 
man  W’ho  is  willing  to  be  robbed  in  that  sort  of  way.” 

“Mister,  we  picked  up  a  good  many  who  gave  us  no 

trouble  at  all.” 

The  fellow’  groaned  as  if  in  great  pain.  He  looked  the 
young  man  straight  in  the  face  and  asked : 

“Who  be  you,  mister?” 

“My  name  is  Fred  Fearnot,”  replied  the  young  man. 

The  dying  man  gasped  out: 

“Lord,  what  a  mistake !  No  wnnder  we  are  wiped  out !” 

Just  then  the  sounds  of  horses’  hoofs  were  heard  up  the 
road,  and  soon  two  ranchmen  came  in  sight  going  in  the 
direction  of  Ranchman's  Rest. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  where  lay  the  three  masked 
men  they  seemed  to  be  dum  founded  at  the  sight  of  two  men 
dead  and  the  third  one  evidently  dying. 

“Hello,  hello!"  one  of  them  exclaimed,  “is  that  you, 
Fearnot  ?” 

“Yes;  these  fellows  dashed  out  of  the  woods  on  the  left 
of  the  road  and  held  me  up.  They  covered  me  with  their 


“Well,  you  can  have  all  you  find  on  them  with*  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  my  watch  and  chain  on  that  fellow  over  there," 
and  he  dismounted  and  went  to  one  of  the  dead  men,  from 
whom  he  took  his  watch  and  chain  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket. 

“That’s  a  bargain,”  said  one  of  them,  and  they  began 
searching  the  clothes  of  the  dead  robbers  where  they  lav 
on  the  ground.  They  found  a  revolver  on  each  man  and 
money  to  a  considerable  amount.  One  man  had  upwards 
of  two  hundred  dollars  on  him,  another  about  one  hundred 
and  forty,  and  the  third  nearly  one  hundred. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  one  of  the  cowboys,  “you  are  wit¬ 
nesses  of  howr  we  came  in  possession  of  this  money.” 


‘That  s. all  right,”  said  the  ranchman. 

“\es,  that’s  all  right,"  said  Fred.  “No  one  can  claim 
it  except  the  rightful  owners,  and  who  knows  who  they 


are?” 


Proud  of  their  rich  find,  two  of  the  cowbovs  remained  on 
guard  at  the  spot,  while  the  third  went  about  a  mile  toward 
the  city,  where  lie  struck  a  ranch-house  and  borrowed  a 
pick  and  two  spades,  telling  the  ranchman,  of  course,  what 
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they  wanted  them  for  ;  that  three  men  were  lying  dead  on 
the  roadside,  killed  by  a  gentleman  whom  they  had  held  up. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  came  to  the  spot  to  see  the 
strange  burial. 

Fred  and  the  ranchmen  rode  on  to  Ranchman's  Rest, 
leaving  the  cowboys  in  charge  of  the  work. 

The  owner  of  the  land  lived  in  the  city,  and  soon  the 
news  reached  him  that  three  dead  robbers  were  being 
planted  by  the  roadside  on  his  property,  and  he  said: 

‘‘That's  all  right.  Plant  them  deep.  I'm  willing  to 
furnish  graves  for  all  such  characters  as  long  as  I  own  any 
land.” 

He  went  to  see  Fred  at  the  old  tavern,  shook  hands  with 
him  and  congratulated  him  on  his  quick  work. 

‘‘Well,  it  was  either  them  or  me,”  he  said.  “I  long  ago 
made  up  my  mind  to  die,  of  old  age,  hence  you  can  under¬ 
stand  why  I  try  to  be  pretty  quick  and  handy  with  my 
gun.  You  know  what  the  old  saying  is  out  here  in  the 
West — that  he  who  draws  quickest  lives  longest.  Of  course, 
I  regret  the  occurrence.” 

“Well,  you  have  doubtless  saved  the  lives  of  other  in¬ 
tended  victims,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  that  I  owe  you  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  I  have  ridden  by  that  spot  a  thousand  times, 
I'm  sure;  and  my  next  trip  might  have  made  me  their 
victim.” 

The  owner  of  the  land  was  something  of  a  wag.  He 
went  to  a  carpenter  and  ordered  a  large,  fine  wooden  head- 
board  made  for  the  robber’s  grave,  as  they  were  all  buried 
in  one  hole.  He  employed  a  painter  to  paint  it  white,  and 
ordered  a  skull  and  crossbones  painted  at  the  top,  and  be¬ 
neath  it  the  following  words : 

“Here  lie  the  bodies  of  three  unknown  men, 
who,  with  masks  on  their  faces  and  revolvers  in 
their  hands,  held  up  Fred  Fearnot  and  demanded 
his  money  or  his  life.  He  yet  lives,  and  they  are 
here.” 

Forty-eight  hours  later  that  headboard  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  dead  robbers’  graves,  which,  of  course, 
was  right  alongside  of  the  roadway. 

The  first  persons  who  came  along  going  to  the  city 
stopped  to  read  the  inscription.  Of  course  they  told  it  and 
laughed  and  treated  drinks  over  it  when  they  reached  town. 

Perhaps  a  hundred  people  rode  out  there  that  day  to 
see  it. 

It  created  a  little 'sensation,  and,  of  course,  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  town. 

Fred  and  Terry  Olcott,  his  chum,  themselves  rode  out 
to  take  a  look  at  it. 

“By  George,  Fred!”  said  Terry,  “that  is  a  splendid 
advertisement  for  you.” 

“Ye-;  but  I  don't  like  it,  Terry.  It  reminds  rne  some¬ 
what  of  the  grave  that  we  saw  at  Rocky  Hill.  You  recol- 
b  ct.  when  we  were  strolling  through  the  cemetery  there  that  , 
\'.t-  found  a  grave  covered  by  a  large,  flat  stone  on  which  we 


found  cut  with  a  chisel  the  name  of  the  man  and  the  date 
of  his  death.” 

“Yes,  1  remember  that,”  said  Terry.  “The  epitaph  was, 
‘He  was  too  slow/  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a 
very  good  one  for  these  fellows.” 

“Yes,  they  were  a  little  too  slow.  When  I  gave  my  watch 
to  one  of  them  he  thought  that  I  was  frightened  almost  to 
death,  and  he  uncautiously  left  me  uncovered.  I’m  quite 
sure  that  his  companions  were  hit  before  they  could  realize 
what  had  happened.” 

“Well,  there’s  one  thing  about  it,”  said  Terry.  “They 
can’t  accuse  you  of  lynching  them.” 

“No;  and  there’s  some  satisfaction  in  that.” 

Of  course,  the  papers  at  Ranchman's  Rest  put  the  story 
jnto  print.  One  of  them  had  a  cut  made  of  the  grave  and 
the  headboard,  with  the  words  of  the  inscription  plainly 
seen.  The  papers  all  over  the  country  copied  the  piece  and 
the  picture,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  reached  New  Era. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  population  got  the  Eagle,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  cut,  cut  out  the  picture  and  framed  it.  Of 
course,  Dick  and  Joe  and  their  wives  and  friends  had  the 
story  long  before  the  cuts  were  in  the  papers. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  story  and  graphically  told. 

Of  course,  the  papers  had  printed  other  reports  of  the 
lyncliings  of  the  horse  thieves,  but  Fred  and  Terry  had 
made  statements  for  publication  that  fully  exonerated  them 
from  the  charge  of  having  anything  to  do  with  the  lynching. 

Telegrams  came  from  over  a  hundred  personal  friends 
congratulating  Fred  on  his  wonderful  escape  and  terrible 
execution  of  his  would-be  murderers. 

Among  the  telegrams  was  one  from  Evelyn  Olcott,  which 
said : 

“Now,  don't  you  think  you’d  better  come  home?” 

He  wired  back : 

“Yes,  and  we  are  coming.” 

That  day  he  and  Terry  shook  hands  with  their  friends  at 
Ranchman’s  Rest,  and  some  two  or  three  hundred  people 
gathered  at  the  railroad  station  to  see  them  off,  and  what 
a  cheer  they  received  when  the  train  started ! 

The  boys  stood  at  the  end  of  the  train  and  waved  their 
hats  from  the  rear  platform  as  long  as  they  could  see  the 
crowd. 

As  they  passed  Hillsdale,  Sheriff  Halliday  and  upward 
of  a  hundred  friends  were  at  the  station  to  give  them  a 
cheer  and  a  royal  sendoff. 

Fred  shook  hands  with  the  old  sheriff  and  remarked : 

“Sheriff,  try  to  locate  Judge  Lynch  and  let  me  know 
where  I  can  address  him.” 

The  old  fellow  laughed  and  remarked : 

“I  guess  the  judge  has  finished  his  business  in  this  state 
for  a  time.” 

Just  then  the  whistle  blew  and  the  train  moved  off. 

The  crowd  waved  their  hats  and  cheered  the  two  boys  at 
the  top  of  their  voices. 

The  news,  of  course,  went  on  ahead,  and  at  every  station 
in  every  town  of  considerable  size  there  were  crowds  wait- 
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ing  to  see  the  young  man  who  was  held  up  by  three  robbers 
and  who  slew  all  of  them. 

Then,  too,  they  wanted  to  see  the  two  young  men  who 
had  broken  up  the  horse  thieves’  gang  in  Colorado. 

When  they  were  pointed  out  by  the  conductor  and  the 
passengers,  how  men  and  women  stared  at  them ! 

They  were  such  mild,  pleasant-looking  young  men  that 
one  pretty  girl  exclaimed: 

“  Oh,  my !  they  both  look  as  though  butter  wouldn’t  melt 
in  their  mouths,’’  and  there  was  quite  a  laugh  at  Fred’s 
and  Terry's  expense.  , 

Fred  was  close  enough  to  her  to  reach  out  the  window 
of  the  car  and  seize  her  hand,  and  he  did  so,  pressing  it 
to  his  lips,  and  that  turned  the  laugh  on  the  girl. 

When  they  reached  Chicago  an  afternoon  paper  an¬ 
nounced  their  arrival  and  told  their  story,  and  stated  that 
they  were  stopping  at  the  Palmer  House  for  the  day. 

A  great  crowd  of  sporting  men,  who  looked  upon  Fred 
and  Terry  as  the  typical  sporting  men  of  America,  called 
on  them  at  the  hotel,  and  the  office  and  the  corridors  on 
the  first  floor  were  filled  with  them. 

Fred  and  Terry  had  many  admirers  and  friends  there, 
for  there  they  had  exhibited  their  circus  and.  they  had 
taken  in  the  city  for  a  week  when  they  had  had  a  theatrical 
company  on  the  road.  They  had  also  played  baseball  games 
there  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  had  beaten  some  of 
the  best  teams  in  the  city. 

During  the  twenty-four  hours  that  they  remained  there 
it  was  estimated  that  the  receipts  of  the  bar  for  drinks  and 
cigars  amounted  to  over  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  average  sporting  man  will  have  his  cigars,  liquors 
and  cigars,  although  it  was  well  known  that  Fred  and 
Terry  touched  neither.  . 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “the  girls  have  got  a  good  roping 
laid  out  for  us,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.” 

“Well,  as  long  as  I  have  a  whole  skin  left,”  replied  Terry, 
“I  can  stand  it.” 

“Well,  we  must  take  something  back  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  a  peace  offering.” 

“Oh,  that  won’t  save  us,”  said  Terry,  laughing  heartily; 
“we  are  bound  to  get  that  lecture,  and  we  may  as  well 
brace  up  and  be  prepared  for  it;  but  this  time  your  record 
is  worse  than  mine.” 

They  took  the  train  and  reached  New  Era  in  due  time. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  the  New  Era  station  they 
found  several  hundred  citizens  gathered  there  to  give  them 
a  welcome  home. 

When  they  appeared,  each  with  his  valise  in  hand,  the 
crowd  began  yelling. 

Of  course,  Amalie  and  Margie  were  there  with  Dick  and 
Joe. 

Margie  threw  her  arms  around  Fred's  neck  and  kissed 
him  more  vigorously  than  ever  before.  She  was  so  glad 
to  see  him  olive  after  passing  through  so  much  peril. 

Many  men  wanted  to  seize  Fred  and  carry  him  down  to 
the  cottage  on  their  shoulders,  but  he  wouldn’t  have  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BOYS  AT  FREDONIA. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  cottage,  Fred  and  Terry 
went  up  to  their  room  and,  after  taking  a  bath,  dressed  in 
their  business  suits ;  then  they  went  over  to  the  office  of  the 
New  Era  Company  in  order  to  draw  the  crowd  away  from 

the  cottage. 

While  they  were  there  Landlord  Quinn  came  in  and 
wrung  their  hands  until  their  arms  ached. 

He  had  often  said  that  he  would  some  day  go  with  them 
to  their  ranch  in  Colorado  to  hunt  big  game,  but  he  took 
occasion  when  he  met  them  on  this  last  return  of  theirs 
from  Colorado  to  say  that  he  guessed  he  would  stay  at  home 
and  do  his  hunting  in  New  York  state;  that  he  reckoned 
he  wasn’t  quick  enough  for  those  Colorado  highwaymen. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred;  “stay  at  home,  old  fellow. 
Slow  chaps  like  you  don't  get  along  out  there;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  that  red  nose  of  yours  is  too  flaming  a  target  for  it 
not  be  hit  by  a  bullet  on  the  darkest  night." 

“Sure,  and  that’s  all  right,”  he  retorted.  “New’  Era  is 
safe  enough  for  me.” 

Terry  sent  a  telegram  down  to  Mary  that  he  and  Fred 
were  once  more  safely  at  their  desks  in  the  New  Era  Com¬ 
pany’s  office. 

Two  hours  later  he  received  one  from  her  asking  the 
question : 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  there?” 

“That's  a  good  one,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  laughing. 

Terry  wired  back  that  he  would  write  by  mail,  and  he  sat 
down  to  his  desk  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her.  Of  course, 
it  was  full  of  sentiment  and  brim  full  of  devotion,  but  he 
had  to  lock  himself  up  in  the  office  t6  prevent  friends  from 
interrupting  him. 

Landlord  Quinn  had  insisted  upon  Fred's  coming  .up  to 
his  hotel,  for  he  knew  that  many  friends  would  follow  him 
up  there,  and,  of  course,  they  would  enliven  business. 

\\  ben  Fred  entered  the  hotel  office  and  looked  around  at 
the  many  pictures  hanging  on  the  wall,  he  saw  one  that  he 
had  never  seen  there  before.  It  was  one  which  Quinn  had 
had  an  artist  paint  for  him.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  rough 
gra'e  with  a  large  headboard,  on  which  was  copied  the 
inscription  ot  the  one  out  on  the  highway  leading  from 
Ranchman’s  Rest. 

Great  Scott.  Quinn !  take  that  thing  down  from  there 
and  I’ll  pay  all  the  expenses  it  put  you  to!” 

Not  on  3 our  life,  old  fellow.  That’s  the  drawing-card 

of  my  whole  picture  gallery.  Tt's  even  better  than  AYhat 
Happened  to  Jones.’  ” 

I  Fred  gazed  at  the  picture  and  saw  that  the  comic  artist 

had  been  able  to  make  a  verv  vivid  drawing  of  that  remark- 
able  piece  of  scenerv. 

“Sure.”  said  Quinn.  -  I  would  have  had  the  four  horses 

and  the  men  in  the  saddles  put  in  it.  onlv  there  wasn't 
room  enough.” 
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bred  offered  him  a  hundred  dollars  to  take  the  picture 

down. 

“Not  for  a  thousand,”  said  Quinn,  shaking  his  head. 

F red.  of  course,  knew  that  there  was  no  malice  in  the 
man  s  motive.  He  wanted  something  to  draw  the  crowd, 
and  he  had  hit  it  just  right. 

'\  isitors  came  in  and  wanted  to  see  it,  and  every  man, 
of  course,  bought  cigars  or  soft  drinks  before  leaving. 

bred  went  back  to  the  office  and  found  that  Terry  had 
finished  his  letter  to  Mary,  so  he  suggested  to  Terry  that 
he  go  up  and  see  the  new  picture. 

“Oh.”  said  Duncan,  “I  forgot  about  that  picture.” 

‘‘Don't  tell  him,  Dick,”  said  Fred. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  office  from  the  postoffice,  where 
lie  mailed  his  letter,  Terry  stopped  at  the  hotel  and,  after 
looking  at  the  picture,  he  turned  to  Quinn  and  said: 

“Quinn,  old  fellow,  that’s  a  big  hit,  and  the  picture  looks 
pretty  much  like  it  does  out  in  Colorado,  only  you’ve  got 
the  head  of  the  grave  turned  west  when  it  is  really  looking 
east.” 

* 

“  Sure,  and  it  don't  make  any  difference  which  way  a  dead 
man  looks/-  retorted  Quinn. 

“That's  true,”  said  Terry,  “for  a  dead  man  can’t  see,  no 
matter  which  way  he  looks.” 

Quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  around  Terry  as  he  stood 
there  looking  up  at  the  picture,  and,  of  course,  he  had  many 
questions  fired  at  him. 

He  described  to  them  the  scene  of  the  hanging  of  the 
horse  thieves  which  he  had  captured  with  the  aid  of  the 
cowboys,  and  his  descriptive  powers  were  really  marvelous. 

A  reporter  of  the  Eagle  was  in  the  office,  but  Terry  told 
him  not  to  give  him  as  the  author  of  the  story,  and  of 
course  he  was  obeyed,  for  his  or  Fred’s  word  was  law  in 
that  news  office. 

Terry  told  them  how  he  had  saved  the  life  of  a  young 
boy  about  twenty  years  of  age  from  the  lynchers  by  reading 
letters  of  his  mother's  and  sister's  which  the  boy  had  re¬ 
ceived  some  time  before  his  capture,  and  that  story  was 
also  printed  in  the  Eagle. 

Terry  had  told  it  in  his  best  style,  and  the  Eagle  reporter 
took  it  down  word  for  word  in  shorthand. 

When  Margie  and  Amalie  read  the  story  the  tears  filled 
their  eyes,  and  they  both  insisted  that  Terry  was  not  a 
-avage,  as  he  claimed,  but  was  as  tender-hearted  as  a 
woman. 

Of  course,  the  Eagle  reached  Fredonia  and  the  story  was 
copied  in  the  Fredonia  papers. 

One  day  Fred  received  a  letter  from  Evelyn  saying  that 
-he  was  greatly  disappointed  because  neither  he  nor  Terry 
had  come  down  to  see  them  since  their  return  from  the 
West. 

“It  i-n’t  like  either  of  you,  Fred;  for  you  both  usually 
(ome  down  within  a  day  or  two  after  your  return  home.” 

Fred  replied  that  Dick  and  Joe  had  put  them  to  work 
because  an  unusual  amount  of  work  had  accumulated  at 
the  office,  and  that  buyers  were  coming  in  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  homesites  on  which  to  begin  building  early  in 


the  spring,  but  that  he  and  Terry  would  come  down  in  a 
few  days.  He  said  that  he  would  like,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
letting  their  friends  know  anything  about  when  they  ar¬ 
rived,  so  he  set  a  day  for  them  to  leave  at  New  Era  at  such 
a  time  of  day  that  they  would  reach  Fredonia  in  the  night. 

They  left  New  Era  in  a  pouring  rain,  and  the  rain  was 
still  descending  in  torrents  when  they  reached  Fredonia, 
and  it  was  very  dark.  But  for  the  street  lights  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  see  their  way  to  the  Olcott  residence. 

None  but  those  employed  at  the  station  were  there  when 
they  arrived,  but  the  Olcott  carriage  was  waiting  for  them. 

They  entered  the  carriage  and  were  hurriedly  driven  over 
to  the  house. 

Mary  was  at  the  house  with  Evelyn,  wrho  had  insisted  on 
her  coming  over  and  spending  the  night  with  her. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  when  the  boys  reached  there,  and 
they  received  a  greeting  such  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

They  didn't  receive  a  lecture  from  the  girls,  for  both  of 
them  were  too  glad  to  see  them. 

It  stormed  nearly  all  night  long,  but  the  next  morning 
the  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky  and  the  air  was  very  cold.  It 
was  nearly  noon  before  the  citizens  heard  the  news  that 
the  boys  were  at  the  Olcott  residence. 

Many  of  themr  went  up  into  Terry’s  father’s  office  to 
inquire  if  it  was  true. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “they  got  in  last  night.” 

“Are  they  coming  downtown  to-day?”  asked  one. 

“Indeed  I  can’t  say.  You  know  they  are  with  their 
sweethearts,  and  you  know  how  that  is  yourself.” 

The  old  lawyer  smiled  as  he  made  that  remark,  but  Fred 
and  Terry  didn’t  care  a  snap  about  going  down  into  the  city 
to  have  innumerable  questions  fired  at  them. 

Along  in  the  afternoon  Terry  suggested  that  the  big 
grays  be  hitched  to  the  carriage  and  that  they  wrap  them¬ 
selves  in  heavy  robes  and  take  a  dash  through  the  town  to 
lay -in  a  supply  of  sweetmeats  for  the  children.  So  that 
was  done. 

As  the  big  horses  dashed  down  Main  street  with  the 
couples  in  the  carriage  the  business  people  stared  at  them 
and  wondered  when  they  would  get  a  chance  to  talk  with 
the  boys. 

When  they  returned  to  the  house  with  their  supply  of 
sweets  for  the  children  they  found  a  number  of  ladies 
there  waiting  to  see  them. 

Of  course,  Terry  having  been  born  and  reared  there, 
knew  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  town,  and  Fred, 
having  been  there  so  often  and  having  been  of  such  finan¬ 
cial  benefit  to  the  town,  was  equally  at  home  there. 

To  the  boys’  great  gratification,  neither  of  them  was 
lectured  by  his  sweetheart. 

Instead,  the  girls  sat  by  them  and  listened  to  the  stories 
of  their  adventures. 

What  Terry  wouldn’t  tell  on  himself,  Fred  did,  and  vice 
versa;  but  the  dramatic  story  of  Fred’s  successful  defense 
against  the  robbers  was  listened  to  with  shuddering  interest. 

Evelyn,  of  course,  was  very  happy  over  his  narrow  escape. 
She  had  come  firmly  to  believe  that  he  bore  a  charmed 
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life,  and  she  declared  that  he  was  not  born  to  be  hurt  or 
killed  by  an  enemy.  She  told  a  l'riend  that  she  didn't  really 
have  the  heart  to  scold  him  for  killing  others  whilst  de- 
*  fending  his  own  life,  but  several  of  the  neighbors  who  had 

I  known  her  from  infancy  said  that  it  was  her  duty  to  use 

|  all  her  influence  to  keep  him  and  Terry  at  home,  and  not 

consent  for  them  to  go  West.  But  she  invariably  replied 
that  she  didn’t  believe  in  any  young  lady  trying  to  control 
the  actions  of  her  lover. 

“If  we  were  married,”  said  she,  “I  would  put  a  stop  to 
it,  for  I  would  go  out  with  him  and  he,  to  prevent  that, 
would  stay  at  home.” 

That  evening  several  gentlemen  came  over  with  their 
wives,  and,  of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  had  to  submit  to  a 
severe  questioning.  They  had  to  tell  over  and  over  again 
some  of  the  stories  of  their  great  chase  of  the  horse  and 
cattle  thieves. 

Both  of  them  declared,  though,  that  they  never  saw  a 
man  lynched  during  the  whole  time  they  were  out  there, 
except  in  one  case,  when  Terry  said  that  he  couldn't  avoid 
seing  him  strung  up. 

“IBs  an  unwritten  law  of  the  West,”  Terry  explained, 
“that  horse  and  cattle  thieves  shall  be  hanged  when 
caught.” 

“Why  is  that?”  a  merchant  inquired. 

“Why,  because  when  those  things  happen  they  are  usually 
away  out  on  ranches  miles  away  from  the  courts,  and  the 
ranchmen  are  obliged  to  take  things  in  their  own  hands  as 
a  means  of  protection  and  prevention  of  crime.” 

Then  Fred  told  them  that  none  of  the  horse  thieves  had 
stolen  anything  from  his  and  Terry’s  ranch. 

Of  course,  the  merchant  inquired  how  that  happened. 

“Because  it's  known  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
around  our  ranch  that  all  our  cowboys  have  been  armed 
with  Winchesters,  and  that  they  have  been  trained  until 
they  are  almost  deadshots,  and  that  they  have  instructions 
to  protect  the  property  by  means  of  the  most  vigorous  meas¬ 
ures;  so  that  it  would  have  been  almost  sure  death  for  any 
of  them  to  molest  our  possessions.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  all  the  ranchmen  do  as  you  do?” 

Fred  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  much  as  to  say  he  didn’t 
really  know  whether  it  was  lack  of  sense  or  utter  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

“Now,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,"  said  he,  “a  widow 
and  her  two  daughters  became  the  victims  of  many  a  raid 
by  cattle  thieves,  and  she  had  lost  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  cattle  in  one  year.  She  applied  to  me  and  Wick¬ 
low,  our  manager  at  our  ranch.  I  took  some  of  our  cowboys 
up  there  and  we  opened  a  vigorous  war  on  the  raiders.  We 
wiped  out  about  half  a  dozen  of  them  and  captured  others 
and  sent  them  to  jail.  Then  T  advised  her  to  arm  her  cow¬ 
boys  with  Winchesters  and  to  give  them  instructions  to  de¬ 
fend  the  property  just  as  was  done  on  our  place.  One  of 
the  daughters  caught  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  she  prac¬ 
ticed  with  the  Winchester  until  she  became  a  deadshot  her¬ 
self.  The  girl  was  attached  to  the  ranch,  but  her  mother 
wanted  to  sell  it.  We  had  a  friend  of  ours  from  Wall 


street  out  there  with  us,  and  he  fell  in  lo\e  with  the  girl 
|  and  married  her.  Then  there  was  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
household. 

“The  Wall  street  man  became  a  ranchman,  and  to-day 
he  is  prospering,  and  has  every  employe  on  the  place  armed 
to  the  teeth.  He  is  now  a  happy  father,  and'the  couple  still 
have  the  mother  living  with  them.  Ihc  cattle  thieves 
haven't  molested  them  since.  1  he  only  way  to  treat  such 
characters  is  to  administer  the  punishment  right  on  the 
spot,  either  shoot  them  down  or  string  them  up.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  do,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  that 
insures  peace  and  quiet. 

“That  Wall  street  man,  who  would  have  almost  fainted 
to  see  blood  flowing  from  a  man's  nose,  has  since  won  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  daring  ranchmen  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  When  those  villains  find  out  the 
stuff  that  a  man  is  made  of  they  conduct  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  ranchmen  there  say  that  Terry  and  I  have 
been  of  more  benefit  to  that  part  of  the  state  than  any  dozen 
other  men,  because  we  prohibit  our  employes  from  drink¬ 
ing  liquors,  and  we  furnish  them  with  food  different  from 
that  which  they  receive  on  the  other  ranches.  Me  raise 
potatoes  and  vegetables  for  them.  Not  one  in  ten  of  the 
ranchmen  have  any  milk  and  butter  in  their  homes,  but  we 
run  a  dairy  on  our  place.  My  manager  not  only  feeds  all 
the  hands  with  milk  and  butter,  but  sells  a  hundred  pound- 
of  butter  a  day  at  the  nearest  town.  The  pigs  eat  the  but¬ 
termilk,  and  thus  we  have  pork  in  winter  and  we  have  all 
kinds  of  fowls.  Three  hundred  and  sixtv-five  times  during 
the  year  the  boys  have  potatoes  on  the  table,  and  cabbage 
when  they  want  it.  At  all  other  ranches  the  boys  live  on 
jerked  beef.” 

‘kFred,  please  explain  what  you  mean  by  jerked  beef." 

“Why,  it  is  beef  that  is  hung  up  and  smoked  and  dried 
in  the  open  air.  On  all  ranches  there  is  a  certain  per  cent 
ol  losses  of  cattle  which  break  their  legs,  or  are  gored  bv 
another  s  horns,  and  otherwise  injured  so  badly  that  they 
have  to  be  killed.  Thus  you  see  how  the  beef  accumulates 
on  the  hands  of  the  ranchmen.  To  save  as  much  of  the  loss 
as  possible  they  smoke  and  dry  the  meat,  and  that  is  known 
as  jerked  beef.” 

“Oh,  I  understand,”  said  the  merchant;  “in  other  words, 
it's  simply  dried  beef.” 

“That’s  it,  '  said  Fred.  “It  is  very  good  eating  to  those 
who  like  it.  1  like  it  myself,  but  when  it  comes  to  eating 
it  every  day  in  the  week  I  simply  can't  stand  it.  Sometimes 
s°  much  of  it  accumulates  in  the  storerooms  that  it  is 
shipped  to  market  and  sold.  I  think  that  we  come  nearer 
to  living  entirely  on  stuff  raised  on  the  ranch  than  anv 
otliei  ranchmen  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Irish 
potato  out  there  grows  to  perlection,  being  large  and  fine 
and  meallv,  and  the  men  are  very  fond  of  them.  Then, 
too,  we  have  all  sorts  of  fowls,  as  I  said  before.  On  Thanks- 
giv ing,  Christmas  and  New  ^  ears  we  have  big  turkeys,  but 
we  have  no  cranberries  out  there.  It  is  too  far  from  the 
source  of  supply  for  the  merchants  to  buy  them  for  sale, 
but  all  other  kinds  of  vegetables  we  have  iu  abundance. 
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o  buy  only  sugar,  tea  and  coffee;  hence  you  see  that 
we  raise  our  supplies  at  very  little  cost.  Every  week  there 
:s  a  detail  of  cowboys  to  work  in  the  Helds  where  corn  and 
wheat  and  vegetables  are  growing.  The  only,  extra  money 
that  we  have  to  spend  on  account  of  raising  those  things 
i>  an  experienced  farmer,  who,  of  course,  superintends  the 
work.  We  have  a  big  ice  house  on  the  place,  and  in  winter 
it  is  stored  Irom  the  foundation  up  to  the  roof  with  good, 
pure  ice.  We  don't  have  to  manufacture  it.  Then,  too,  in 
season  there  are  millions  of  quails  to  be  had  for  table  use  if 
you  take  the  trouble  to  go  out  and  shoot  them.  Prairie 
chickens  are  abundant,  too.” 


The  visitors  were  highly  entertained  by  the  stories  that 
Fred  and  Terry  related  to  them,  and,  of  course,  the  next 
day  they  were  repeating  them  to  their  customers  as  they 
came  into  their  places  of  business.  But  all  the  ladies  who 
heard  the  story  wanted  to  know  if  Fred  had  told  them 
about  his  shooting  the  three  masked  robbers  who  had  tried 
to  rob  him. 

How  strange  it  is  that  the  feminine  mind  likes  to  listen 
to  the  horrible  and  look  upon  it.  No  matter  how  horrible 
may  be  the  stories  the  boys  had  to  tell,  the  women  were 
eager  to  listen  to  them,  and  they  would  ask  questions  as  if 
they  feared  that  all  might  not  be  related  as  it  actually  oc¬ 
curred. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  ( often  insisted  that  man  is  the  worst 
savage  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom.  They  insisted  that 
even  the  tiger  in  the  jungles  never  goes  out  to  kill  and  de¬ 
stroy  except  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  that  man  would  go  out 
to  slay  purely  from  a  love  of  shedding  blood,  which  men 
call  sport,  and  they  both  awakened  many  a  conscience  by 
calling  attention  to  that  fact. 

They  both  made  light  of  perils  that  seemed  exceedingly 
great  to  the  visitors,  and  particularly  Terry  in  his  stories 
provoked  a  great  deal  of  laughter,  as  he  would  present 
only  the  funny  side  to  their  view. 

The  boys  promised  to  go  down  into  the  town  the  next  day 
and  shake  hands  with  their  friends  on  condition  that  they 
wouldn’t  be  expected  to  tell  the  stories  over  and  over  again, 
as  the  facts  had  all  been  published  in  the  papers. 

The  visiting  gentlemen  promised  that,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  they  would  not  subject  them  to  any  such 
annoyance,  so  they  went  away  satisfied  that  they  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  again  the  next  day. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

FI.' ED  AND  TERRY  AT  THE  STOCK  YARDS  IN  KANSAS  CITY. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Fredonia  with  the  girls 
and  their  many  friends,  Fred  received  a  letter  from  Wick¬ 
low  at  Pie  Colorado  ranch  telling  him  that  a  great  sale  of 
cattle  had  been  made,  and  that  the  buyer  would  pay  for 
them  on  delivery  at  Kansas  City. 

Tne  letter  had  been  forwarded  to  Fredonia  from  New 


Era  by  Dick  Duncan,  and  the  manager  had  suggested  that, 
on  account  of  its  being  about  the  largest  sale  of  cattle  at 
any  time,  that  either  he  or  Terry  should  go  to  Kansas  City 
to  meet  the  cattle  and  look  after  the  payment  for  them. 

Fred  handed  the  letter  to  Terry  and  the  latter  read  it 
over  carefully. 

“Fred,”  said  he,  “Wicklow  is  right.  It  is  an  enormous 
sale,  and  I  guess  one  or  both  of  us  had  better  go  out  there 
to  see  about  it.  You  see,  somebody  must  look  after  the 
freight,  for  it  will  take  many  a  train  to  convey  such  a  lot 
of  cattle  from  the  ranch  to  the  stockyards.” 

“Well,  but  look  here,  Terry;  Wicklow  doesn't  say  whether 
the  buyer  has  made  any  deposit  to  cover  the  freight.  To 
ship  twenty-five  hundred  cattle  without  a  big  deposit  is 
quite  a  risk,  let  me  tell  you.” 

“Well,  we  can  find  out  about  that  by  wiring  to  Wick¬ 
low.” 

“Yes,  so  we  can.  We’ll  take  the  next  train  for  New  Era 
and  will  find  out  all  about  it.” 

The  girls,  were  dumfounded  when  Fred  told  them  that 
he  and  Terry  would  have  to  return  to  New  Era  on  the  next 
train,  and  he  showed  them  Wicklow’s  letter  as  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  their  sudden  change  of  program. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry,”  said  Evelyn,  “and  at  the  same  time 
I’m  glad  that  such  a  tremendous  sale  has  been  made,  and, 
of  course,  you  must  look  after  it.” 

Neither  Fred  nor  Terry  hinted  that  they  would  probably 
go  .  .  Kansas  City,  so  they  kissed  the  girls  and  hurried  to 
the  'rain  for  New  Era. 

, ,  ithin  an  hour  from  the  time  they  reached  there  Fred 
v.  Tjd  to  Wicklow  at  Ranchman’s  Rest,  asking  wliat  deposit 
vv.  j  made  on  that  sale. 

The  dispatch  was  forwarded  to  the  ranch  by  ’phone  from 
Ranchman's  Best,  and  a  couple  of  hours  later  they  received 
an  answer  from  Wicklow,  which  said  that  a  certified  check 
for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  had  been  deposited  at 
Banchman’s  Best. 

Then  Fred  wired  back: 

“Ship  the  cattle  at  once.  I  will  communicate  with  the 
railroad  authorities  from  here.  Let  me  know  how  many 
cars  yon  can  get  at  once.” 

Wicklow  replied  that  the  agent  at  Banchman’s  Best  had 
wired  all  along  the  line  asking  for  cars,  and  that  he  would 
know  within  twenty-four  hours. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred. 

He  knew  that  the  railroad  companies  were  kindly  dis¬ 
posed  toward  him  and  Terry,  and  he  expected  to  get  a  favor¬ 
able  report. 

They  waited  until  the  next  day  and  then  learned  that 
they  could  get  only  about  half  enough  cars  to  move  the 
cattle  as  fast  as  they  wanted  them  moved,  so  Fred  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  railroad  superintendents  at  Omaha,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  even  in  Chicago,  and  all  day  long  they  kept 
the  wire  hot. 

They  got  the  promise  of  enough  cars,  which  were  to  be 
forwarded  at  once  down  to  Ranchman’s  Best. 

Fred  knew  that  it  would  take  some  time  for  the  cattle 
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to  bo  rounded  up  and  driven  down  to  Ranchman’s  Rest,  but 
he  insisted  that  every  train  should  be  reported  to  him  at 
New  Era,  as  it  left  to  go  to  its  destination.  Then  he  and 
Terry,  each  with  a  well-packed  valise,  took  the  train  for 
Kansas  City. 

They  reached  there  some  three  or  four  days  before  the 
first  train  arrived  and  called  on  the  firm  whose  buyer  had 
made  the  purchase. 

The  buyer  evidently  was  disconcerted  at  finding  that  they 
were  present  in  the  city. 

Fred  noticed  that  fact,  and  so  did  Terry. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we've  got  to  watch  these  fellow's. 
I'm  sorry  that  we  didn't  bring  Dick  or  Joe  out  with  us, 
for  every  animal  must  be  weighed,  and  the  sum  total  of 
gross  weight  added  up,  and  that  will  take  both  time  and 
labor.” 

“Yes,  so  it  will.  I’m  of  the  opinion  that  they  intended 
to  manage  it  so  that  the  cattle  would  arrive  here  half 
starved  for  food  and  lack  of  water.” 

Fred  immediately  wired  to  Wicklow  to  send  a  good  man 
with  each  train. 

“Fred,  where  in  the  thunder  will  he  get  the  men?” 
Terry  asked. 

“Oh,  he  can  hire  them  at  Ranchman’s  Rest.” 

“Yes,  and  they  will  be  men  who  can  be  easily  bribed.” 

“Well,  we’ll  have  to  take  the  chances  on  that,  anyway, 
even  if  we  hired  the  men  elsewhere.” 

Wicklow  wired  back  that  he  had  already  provided  for 
that. 

“By  George!’’  said  Fred,  wiien  he  received  the  dispatch, 
“Wicklow  is  right  up  to  snuff,  and  don’t  you  forget  it, 
Terry.” 

“Yes,  so  he  is;  but  I  hope  he’ll  give  each  man  the  right 
instructions  and  have  him  bring  a  Winchester  along.” 

It  turned  out  that  Wicklow  had  hired  fiye  men  from  Nick 
Taylor's  ranch  to  take  the  place  of  men  who  were  taken 
from  Fearnot’s  ranch,  and  he  did  the  same  thing  with  an¬ 
other  ranchman,  beside  contributing  ten  men  from  his  own 
force. 

When  the  first  train  reached  Kansas  City  both  Fred  and 
Terry  were  present  to  look  after  it. 

A  stockyard  had  been  secured  for  their  reception, .and  as 
fast  as  the  cattle  were  turned  into  it  th^y  saw  each  one 
weighed  and  made  a  memorandum  with  their  pencils  and 
notebooks. 

The  employes  of  the  buyers  were  greatly  annoyed  at  their 
interference. 

They  wouldn't  permit  the  cattle  to  drink  any  water  be¬ 
fore  weighing,  because  they  were  so  thirsty  that  they  would 
have  drunk  enough  to  raise  their  weight  at  least  ten  pounds 
apiece,  which  would  have  resulted  in  an  aggregate  of  many 
thousand  pounds. 

The  stockmen  were  very  cruel  to  the  poor  beasts,  but  both 
Fred  and  Terry  watched  everything  closely. 

On  the  second  day  another  train  arrived,  and  a  very  long 
one  it  was,  too. 


The  buyer,  though,  was  compelled  to  place  a  reliable 
man  with  them  to  see  to  it  that  their  accounts  tallied. 

On  the  third  day  twn  trains  arrived,  and  really  the  cattle 
seemed  to  have  suffered  for  both  food  and  water.  Fred 
complained  to  the  railroad  authorities  about  it,  but  the 
reply  was  made  to  the  complaint  that  it  was  unavoidable. 

Fred  very  promptly  notified  them  that  there  would  be  a 
suit  on  their  hands  if  they  didn't  feed  and  w’ater  the  cattle 
according  to  contract  made  with  the  shipper. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  the  cattle  were  in  extra  fine 
condition,  for  Wicklow  would  never  have  shipped  them  any 
other  way. 

It  required  a  good  many  cars  to  ship  tw’enty-five  hundred 
I  head  of  cattle,  but  by  and  by  the  last  train  had  arrived,  and 
only  about  a  score  of  the  cattle  came  in  an  injured  condi¬ 
tion. 

Those  w*ere  promptly  slaughtered  at  Fred’s  order,  and  the 
dressed  beef  was  throwm  on  the  market. 

The  beef  trust  controlled  the  market  entirely  and  settled 
the  price,  w^hich  was  about  two  cents  a  pound  less  than  what 
the  meat  w'as  worth. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  ordered  an  extra  car,  into  which  he 
had  the  slaughtered  beef  packed  and  ordered  it  shipped  to 
Omaha  to  a  friend  of  his  whom  he  knew  would  follow  his 
directions. 

As  each  carload  of  beeves  were  weighed  Fred  and  Terry 
compared  their  footings  with  those  of  the  representative 
of  the  purchaser. 

There  was  a  discrepancy  of  ten  head  of  cattle,  and  Fred 
at  once  set  about  an  investigation  to  find  out  on  whose 
account  it  had  occurred. 

Fred  wired  to  Wicklow  for  his  count,  and  he  wired  back 
the  exact  number  that  were  shipped  from  Ranchman's  Rest, 
and  he  had  the  freight  agent  there  certify  to  its  correctness. 
Still,  ten  head  of  beeves  had  disappeared  by  the  time  the 
trains  reached  Kansas  City. 

Fred  was  quite  sure  that  some  rough  work  was  going 'on 
in  the  stockyards. 

The  superintendent  of  the  railroad  said  that  the  company 
couldn  t  be  held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  ten  head  of 
beeves. 


“All  right,  we’ll  see  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “I  have 
the  bill  of  lading  showing  that  so  many  head  of  cattle  were 
shipped,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  a  certificate  from  the  ship¬ 
per  of  the  cattle,  as  well  as  from  the  agent  of  the  company 
at  Ranchman’s  Rest,  and  I  will  present,  a  claim  against  the 
company  for  it.” 

The  superintendent  knew  that  Fearnot  and  Olcott  were 
\erv  determined  men,  who  had  money  enough  to  fight  the 
road  to  a  finish,  so  he  proposed  to  set  the  price  of  the  cattle 
by  the  average  weight  of  the  number  of  cattle  that  had 


been  turned  over  to  the  buyer. 

V 

The  buyer  had  the  cattle  slaughtered  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  their  arrival;  that  is,  each  trainload,  and  the 
beef  was  promptly  shipped  to  various  distributing  points, 
and,  of  course,  he  drew  upon  the  hills  through  the  hanks. 

Torr\,  said  I  red,  after  one  day's  hard  work,  **  wo  must 
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instruct  M  icklow  that,  hereafter,  all  cattle  must  be  weighed 
and  paid  for  at  the  depot  at  Ranchman’s  Rest.  I'm  inclined 
to  think  that  we  have  lost  some  money,  probably  several 
thousand  dollars,  bv  this  arrangement.” 

“I  m  sure  of  it,"  said  Terry.  “Besides,  the  cattle  weigh 
a  good  deal  more  at  the  shipping  point  than  at  the  point  of 
their  destination,  and  that  is  our  loss.  If  the  buyer  won’t 
take  them  under  those  conditions  we’ll  take  charge  of  the 
shipping  ourselves.”  -  / 

Some  of  the  stockmen  were  disposed  to  be  very  independ¬ 
ent  in  their  conduct  toward  Fred  and  Terry,  and  would  pay 
no  attention  to  any  orders  they  might  give. 

One  of  them  called  the  attention  of  one  of  the  bosses  in 
the  stockyards  to  this,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said :  .  . 

“You  can’t  buck  against  those  fellows.  They  have  their 
own  way  of  'doing  things.” 

“These  cattle  are  mine  yet,”  said  Terry,  “and  I  still  have 
something  to  do  with  their  control.” 

The  manager  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  on  with 
his  work  of  ordering  the  men  about. 

Just  then  one  of  the  stockyard  men  shoved  Terry  rather 
roughly  aside,  saying: 

“Look  out,  boss!” 

Terry  looked  the  fellow  in  the  face  and  asked  him  if  he 
did  that  intentionally. 

The  man  replied  that  he  mustn’t  get  in  his  way. 

“Answer  my  question.  Did  you  do  that  intentionally?” 

“I  reckon  I  did.” 

The  fellow  was  a  big,  broad-chested  fellow ;  but  never¬ 
theless  Terrv  went  at  him,  and  in  a  second  the  man  was ! 

*  ! 

lying  on  the  ground  beaten  down  by  Terry's  stalwart  fists. 

The  other  stockmen  looked  on  and  thought  that  when 
their  companion  got  to  his  feet  again  he  would  wipe  up  the 
stockyard  with  the  young  men. 

When  he  got  to  his  feet  he  bellowed  like  a  steer,  and  he 
rushed  at  Terry  as  if  to  clinch  with  him,  but  Terry  had  no 
intention  of  letting  the  thing  go  that  way. 

He  gave  the  fellow  another  blow,  landing  it  square  under 
his  chin  with  a  force  that  lifted  him  clear  off  his  feet. 

Another  stockyard  man  started  in  to  interfere,  but  Fred 
placed  his  hand  on  his  pistol-pocket,  saying: 

“Stand  back,  there!  No  interference!  Let  the  best 
man  win !” 

“Yes,”  said  the  yard  manager;  “don’t  interfere,  boys! 
Let  the  best  man  win.”  So  the  fight  went  on. 

As  fast  as  the  stockyard  man  could  get  to  his  feetrTerry 
would  down  him. 

At  la.-t  Terry  landed  a  blow  on  his  neck  that  laid  him 
out  as  limber  as  a  dead  man.  Then  the  boss  ordered  some 
of  his  help  to  take  him  up  and  carry  him  into  one  of  the 
buildings,  and  they  promptly  obeyed  him. 

When  they  came  back  the  boss  asked  if  the  fellow  had 
come  to. 

“No,  sir,”  replied  one  of  the  men;  “he’s  lying  there  like 
a  dead  man,”  and  he  looked  around  at  Terry  as  if  wonder¬ 
ing  at  his  fighting  abilities. 


Terry's  face  showed  just  a  bit  of  excitement,  and  he  was 
Hushed  from  the  tremendous  exertion  of  pounding  the  big¬ 
bodied  fellow. 

By  and  by  the  fellow  came  to  in  the  place  where  he  had 
been  laid  by  his  companions. 

He  pulled  himself  together,  seized  an  axe  and  started 
toward  Terry  with  a  roar  and  a  bellow. 

Fred  was  the  first  to  see  him  coming. 

“Got  your  gun,  Terry?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Yes,”  and  Terry  promptly  drew  his  revolver. 

“Stand  back!  Stand  back!”  sung  out  the  yard  boss. 
“Men,  catch  Bill  there  and  stop  him.  We  don’t  want  any 
shooting  done  here.” 

Several  of  the  stockyard  men  rushed  at  the  fellow  with 
the  axe  in  his  hand,  and  a  terrific  struggle  ensued  as  they 
tried  to  wrench  the  axe  from  him. 

Terry  stood  quietly  by  with  his  revolver  in  his  hand,  and 
the  representative  of  the  buyer  knew  that  the  stockyard 
man  would  certainly  be  killed  if  he  approached  him  too 
closely.  But  they  succeeded  in  disarming  the  bully,  who 
was  in  an  uncontrolable  rage.  He  actually  foamed  at  the 
mouth  as  he  hurled  epithets  at  Olc-ott. 

He  was  led  away,  and  just  then  an  order  came  from  the 
head  manager  instructing  his  subordinates  to  summon  the 
police. 

The  officers  came  quickly,  and  the  stockyard  man  was 
marched  away.  So  Fred  and  Terry  saw  no  more  of  him 
that  day. 

m  ■ 

Other  stockyard  men,  though,  who  had  witnessed  the 
fight  looked  upon  Terry  as  a  wonder,  for  they  knew  that 
the  big  fellow  was  an  extraordinarily  strong  man,  and  they 
couldn’t  understand  how  he  got  the  worst  of  the  fight. 

When  the  last  car  was  unloaded  one  of  the  men  of  the 
stockyard  asked  Fred  who  he  was. 

“His  name  is  Olcott,”  Fred  replied. 

“Where  does  he  live?” 

“He  lives  out  in  New  York  state.  He  is  a  young  tender¬ 
foot,  but  he  knows  well  how  to  take  care  of  himself.  That 
fellow  could  have  whipped  him  had  he  allowed  him  to 
clinch  with  him,  but  that's  what  Olcott  wouldn’t  permit. 
It’s  altogether  in  knowing  how  to  handle  your  strength.” 

“Well,  I'll  bet  that  I  can  lick  him,”  said  one  of  the 
stockmen. 

“You'll  lose’your  money,  sir,”  returned  Fred.  “I  notice 
that  all  you  fellows  here  are  very  strong,  able-bodied  men. 
You  are  all  beef  eaters  and  you  exercise  every  day  in  a  way 
to  strengthen  your  muscles,  but  let  me  tell  you,  there  are 
other  kinds  of  exercise  that  will  help  you  more.  Give  me 
your  hand,”  and  he  reached  out  to  the  big  fellow7  wdio 
thought  that  he  could  lick  Terry. 

“Now,  squeeze  my  hand  as  hard  as  you  can  and  I’ll  do 
the  same.” 

They  proceeded  to  squeeze,  and  in  about  ten  seconds  the 
big  fellow  gasped  out: 

“Leggo  1” 

“Now,  my  friend,  you  may  not  believe  it,  but  I  can  lay 
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my  left  hand  on  your  shoulder,  catch  you  by  the  back  of 
your  neck  and  pull  your  head  off  your  shoulders.” 

‘‘I  don't  believe  it;  still  you’ve  got  a  better  grip  than 
1  have.” 

% 

“Want  to  bet  any  money  on  it?”  Fred  inquired. 
“Thunder,  no !”  , 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FEARNOT  AND  THE  RAILWAY  OFFICIALS. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  stockyard  there  were  three  or  four 
saloons  in  every  block,  for  the  stockmen  were  pretty  hard 
drinkers,  but  they  were  strong,  burly  fellows  who  could 

stand  it. 

That  evening  in  nearly  a  dozen  saloons  the  stockmen 
were  talking  about  how  a  young  chap  from  the  East  had 
thrashed  one  of  the  squad  bosses  over  in  the  yard,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  them  was  that  the  young  man 
was  a  trained  prize  fighter;  but  that  the  burly  man  could 
have  easily  thrashed  him  if  he  had  managed  to  get  him  in 
his  grasp. 

“That's  what  his  partner  said  after  the  fight  was  over, 
and  he  squeezed  hands  with  one  of  them,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  to  show  what  his  own  personal  strength  was,  and  the 
stockman  rose  up  on  his  toes  and  yelled  for  him  to  let  go.” 

On  inquiry  it  was  learned  that  the  name  of  the  young 
man  was  Fearnot,  and  some  sporting  men  declared  that 
they  had  heard  him  spoken  of  often  as  being  a  first-class 
marksman  and  as  an  all-round  fighter,  as  well  as  the  owner 
of  a  large  ranch  in  Colorado,  and  that  the  cattle  which  had 
been  coming  in  for  the  last  few  days  were  from  their  ranch. 

“Where  is  this  chap  stopping?”  a  stockyard  man  asked. 

“He's  stopping  at  the  Shannon  House.” 

“Well,  I  have  fifty  dollars,”  said  he,  “that  says  that 
Pop  Ogletree  can  squeeze  his  hand  until  he  will  get  down 
on  his  knees.” 

Pop  Ogletree  was  an  elderly  stockyard  man,  apparently 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  muscles  were  like  steel. 

“Yes,”  said  half  a  dozen  or  more.  “Pop  Ogletree  can 
break  every  bone  in  his  fist.” 

By  and  by  the  young  man  who  had  squeezed  hands  with 
Fred  came  in  and  was  told  that  a  man  there  was  willing 
to  bet  fifty  dollars  that  Pop  Ogletree  could  squeeze  Fear- 
not’s  hand  until  he  would  break  every  bone  in  it. 

“Well,”  said  the  man,  “I  know  that  Pop  has  got  an  al¬ 
mighty  grip,  but  so  has  that  young  man  Fearnot  ;  and, 
besides.  Pop’s  hand  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  his.  But  1 
don’t  believe  that  Pop  has  a  stronger  grip  than  he  has,  and 
if  I  had  fifty  dollars  to'put  up  I'd  cover  that  bet  quickly.” 

Two  or  three  others  offered  to  help  him  cover  the  bet, 
and  the  money  was  soon  put  up.  Then  the  young  man 
offered  to  go  with  them  up  to  the  Shannon  House  and  to 
challenge  Fearnot  to  squeeze  hands  with  the  old  man. 

About,  a  score  of  them  went  off  in  a  bunch  together,  and 


when  they  reached  the  hotel  they  found  Fred  and  Terry 
there  talking  with  some  sporting  men  who  had  come  in  to 
see  them. 

The  young  man  went  in  and  called  Fred  by  name,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  some  friends  of  mine  are  out  in  the  smok¬ 
ing-room  who  have  got  a  bet  up  as  to  who  has  the  harder 
grip,  you  or  Pop  Ogletree,  and  they  want  to  see  you  two 
shake  hands.” 


“Who  is  Pop  Ogletree?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Oh,  he  works  in  the  stockyard.  He*s  a  good  man.  who 
doesn't  get  drunk,  and  is  said  to  have  the  hardest  grip  of 
any  man  in  Kansas  City.” 

“By  George,  Fred!”  sung  out  Terry,  “shake  hands  with 
him.  Those  stock  people  have  hunted  him  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  calling  you  down.  You  know  how  impudent  some 
of  them  were  to-day.” 

The  sporting  men  with  whom  Fred  and  Terry  had  been 
talking  were  instantly  interested,  for  they  had  heard  of 
Ogletree’s  powerful  grip;  in  fact,  two  or  three  of  them  had 
several  times  bet  on  his  grip  and  had  won  money  by  it,  and 
one  of  them  was  disposed  to  back  the  old  man  again. 

Terry  whispered  to  him : 

“Don’t  you  bet  on  that.  Fred  has  the  best  grip  of  any 
man  living.” 

“I  doubt  that,  Olcott.  The  old  man  has  been  a  hard 
worker  all  his  life,  and  has  an  almighty  grip." 
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“You'd  better  take  warning,”  said  Terry. 

“Oh,  come  off,”  said  the  sport. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  laughing;  “I  know  that  you  are 
a  game  sport  and  don't  mind  losing  a  little  money  once 
in  awhile,  but  just  write  it  down  on  your  cuff  that  I  told 
you  to  look  out  for  that  grip  of  Fearnot ’s.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “let  me  see  the  old  man,”  and  they 
rose  and  went  into  the  smoking-room. 

Of  course,  the  stockyard  men  had  doffed  their  working 
clothes,  so  that,  while  there  was  yet  an  odor  of  cattle  about 
them,  they  were  as  well  dressed  as  ordinary  working  people 
in  any  city. 

The  young  man  who  had  Squeezed  hands  with  Fred  intro¬ 
duced  Fearnot  to  the  old  man. 

“Pop,”  said  he,  “this  is  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

The  old  man  had  scraggv  evebrows  and  e\es  like  an  eagle. 

He  looked  Fred  over  from  head  to  foot  and  said : 

“Glad  to  meet  you,  sir.  They  tell  me  you  have  a  grip 
that  beats  the  Odd  Fellows’  and  the  Masons'  combined. 
Some  of  my  friends  think  that  I  have  the  best  grip  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  if  I  haven  t  I  would  like  to  know  it  for  true.” 

“Let  me  see  your  hand,  sir,”  said  Fred,  and  the  old 
man  held  out  his  horny  hand  and  Fred  examined  it  rather 
closely.  > 


bred  saw  that  it  was  a  powerful  one.  The  fingers  were 
large  and  the  palm  and  the  fingers  seemed  to  bo  as  hard 
almost  as  a  cow’s  horn. 

“Do  you  work  for  a  living.  sir?“  Fred  inquired. 

“  es,  sir.  I  earn  mv  living  bv  the  sweat  of  mv  brow.** 
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“Then  you  don't  want  to  have  any  broken  bones  in  that 
strong  right  hand  of  yours  ?” 

“That's  right;  but  if  yoii  can  squeeze  ray  hand  until 
some  of  the  bones  will  crack  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to 
do  so;  and  if  any  are  broken  I'm  not  the  man  to  com¬ 
plain.” 

“Got  a  wife  and  children?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Yes,  a  wife  and  three  children,  two  boys  and  one  girl. 
The  girl  was  engaged  to  a  young  man,  but  last  year  they 
got  to  hugging  and  kissing  out  on  the  doorstep  and  she 
hugged  him  so  hard  that  a  bone  or  two  was  broken  in  his 
chest.  That  laid  him  up  and  threw  him  out  of  a  job;  so 
you  see  that  the  strong  muscles  run  in  the  family.” 

“Well,  that  isn’t  my  case.  I  haven't  any  wife. >  I  have  a 
sister,  and  she  is  just  about  like  other  girls,  who  run  and 
scream  at  a  mouse  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Well,  my  Julia  isn't  afraid  of  a  mouse,  or  a  cat,  or  a 
dog.  I’ve  seen  her  catch  a  blacksnake  by  the  tail  and  whirl 
him  around  and  snap  his  read  off  and  it  went  at  least  fifty 
feet,” 

Fred  didn't  believe  the  story;  neither  did  Terry.  They 
both  thought  that  the  old  stockman  was  bluffing. 

“Now,  Mr.  Ogletree,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  friends,  under¬ 
stand.  This  is  simply  a  friendly  trial  of  the  muscles  of  our 
hands.”  • 

“That's  right,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Well,  I  don't  want  to  break  any  of  the  bones  of  your 
hand,  so  when  you  you  think  that  they  are  going  to  break 
just  say  stop  and  I’ll  stop.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  old  man.  “If  you  can  make  me  say 
let  go  by  squeezing  my  hand  you’ll  be  the  first  one  that  ever 
did.  I  remember  once  when  my  father  got  his  fingers  in 
my  hair  and  proceeded  to  use  a  rawhide  on  my  back  I 
begged  him  to  let  go,  and  you  can  bet  I  was  glad  enough 
when  he  did.  I  never  have  said  let  go  to  any  man  since 
then.” 

The  old  man  held  out  his  horny  hand  and  Fred  laid  his 
in  it,  whilst  a  score  or  more  were  around  the  table  looking 
on.  They  both  deliberately  began  to  squeeze. 

The  old  man  stood  stock  still,  as  though  it  was  mere 
child’s  play  for  him,  and  the  same  could  be  said  for  I  red. 

The  bystanders  actually  felt  the  jarring  of  their  heels 
on  the  floor  as  the  tremendous  force  from  each  one’s  arm 
flowed  from  one  to  the  other.  The  old  man’s  eyes  were  seen 
to  blaze  up. 

Fred  was  looking  him  straight  in  the  face. 

Suddenly  the  pld  man  gasped  out: 

“  Stop !” 

P’red  let  go  of  his  hand  and  the  old  man  held  it  up  and 
looked  at  it.  It  was  still  in  the  shape  into  which  it  had 
been  squeezed. 

“By  Old  Nick’s  pitchfork!”  the  old  fellow  exclaimed, 
“that’s  the  Wrongest  grip  I  ever  met.  Just  a  second  more 
and  somf-  of  my  hones  would  have  been  broken.  Where  did 

von  get  such  a  gTip  as  that,  sir?” 

“It  carne  bv  a  naturally  good  constitution,  sir,”  said 
Fr*d.  “and  then  1  cultivated  my  muscles  intelligently.” 


“Well,  let  me  look  at  your  hand,”  and  he  looked  at 
Fred’s  hand  for  some  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  he 
said : 

“Clench  your  hand  and  let  me  see  your  muscles.” 

Fred  clenched  his  hand  and  the  old  man  felt  of  the 
muscles  between  his  elbows  and  shoulder,  and  he  said  to  the 
bystanders : 

“Just  feel  of  that,  won’t  you?”” 

Not  only  the  stockyard  men,  but  some  of  the  sporting 
men  in  the  room  stepped  up  and  felt  of  the  muscles,  and 
they  expressed  their  astonishment  at  flesh  and  blood’s  being 
so  firm. 

“Mr.  Ogletree,”  said  Fred,  “let  me  say  that  you  have  the 
strongest  grip  that  I  ever  felt  in  my  life.  At  one  time  I 
was  apprehensive  that  I  would  have  a  few  bones  broken.  I 
believe  that  you  have  the  strongest  grip  of  any  man  in  this 
country  with  the  exception  of  myself.” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “I’m  old  enough  to  be  your 
father,  young  man,  and  I  have  squeezed  hands  with  some 
of  the  toughest  men  in  the  West,  but  your  grip  beats  mine. 
Now  tell  me,  please,  how  did  you  manage  to  cultivate  your 
hnuscles.” 

“  Well,  ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy  I  have  been  fond  of 
all  sorts  of  athletic  exercises,  rowing,  boxing,  swimming 
and  wrestling,  and,  above  all,  I  never  took  a  drop  of  liquor 
in  my  life.  If  you  had  led  as  an  abstemious  life  as  i  have 
you  would  be  able  to  crush  every  bone  in  my  hand.  Some 
people  think  that  whisky  gives  a  man  strength,  but  it  is  a 
mistake.  Nothing  dwarfs  a  man’s  courage  like  intoxicants, 
but  it  does  instill  into  a  man  a  species  of  Dutch  courage. 
Once  I  met  a  big,  full-grown  black  bear  in  the  woods,  and 
he  attacked  me  when  I  didn’t  have  a  knife,  much  less  a 
firearm.  He  tried  to  get  me  in  his  arms,  but  I  understood 
sparring  to  perfection.  I  knew  it  wouldn’t  do  to  let  him 
get  the  hug  on  me,  so  I  pummeled  his  ribs  and  he  tore  the 
sleeves  of  my  coat  off  with  his  claws,  and  even  my  skin  was 
raked  until  my  arms  bled.  Once  I  got  a  fair  wdiack  on  his 
ear  and  he  keeled  over.  I  picked  up  a  stone  and  tried  to 
crush  his  skull  then,  but  he  jumped  up,  ran  to  a  tree  and 
proceeded  to  climb  out  of  my  reach.  I  whooped  and  yelled 
for  some  friends  who,  I  knew,  were  not  very  far  away,  and 
they  came  running  up  to  me  to  find  out  what  I  was  making 
such  a  fuss  about.  Blood  was  trickling  down  my  arms  and 
falling  from  the  tips  of  my  fingers,  but  I  stayed  there  until 
one  of  them  ran  back  to  his  home,  a  couple  of  miles  away, 
and  came  back  with  a  shotgun  which  was  loaded  with  buck¬ 
shot.  That  bear  was  the  fi^st  one  I  ever,  killed.  Since  then 
I’m  sure  I  have  killed  over  a  hundred.” 

The  parties  who  had  bet  on  Ogletree’s  outsqueezing  Fred’s 
grip  lost  their  money,  of  course;  but  Fred  knew  that  it  was 
money  which  they  had  toiled  for  in  their  daily  labor,  and  he 
refused  to  take  it,  and  then,  of  course,  they  wanted  to  fill 
themselves  full  of  liquor. 

“Friends,”  said  Fred,  “that  is  the  worst  thing  you  could 
do,  but  I  suppose  that  you've  been  used  to  it.” 

They  laughed  at  the  idea  of  whisky  hurting  them  and 
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wont  into  the  bar-room  and  spent  fully  twenty-live  dollars 
for  drinks  and  cigars. 

Fred  admitted  the  next  morning  that  the  muscles  of  his 
hand  and  his  right  arm  felt  a  little  sore  after  the  strain. 

The  city  papers  had  various  accounts  of  the  contest,  and, 
of  course,  that  had  the  effect  of  bringing  all  the  sporting 
men  in  the  place  to  the  Shannon  House.  When  Fred  and 
Terry  appeared  at  the  stockyard  the  next  day  the  stockmen 
looked  at  them,  shook  their  heads  and  were  extremely  re¬ 
spectful  to  them  all  through  the  day. 

When  they  had  agreed  upon  the  correctness  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  as  to  the  number  of  pounds  and  the  number  of  head 
of  cattle  that  had  been  sent  in,  they  repaired  to  the  cattle¬ 
man’s  bank,  where  the  final  settlement  was  made.  It  was 
there  that  Fred  filed  a  protest  against  the  railroad’s  bill 
for  freight,  as  there  were  a  few  cattle  missing. 

The  railroad  officials  flatly  refused  to  pay  for  the  missing 
cattle,  saying  that  a  mistake  had  been  made. 

Fred,  though,  claimed  that  the  cattle  were  counted  not 
only  by  his  man,  but  by  the  railroad  employes  at  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest,  and  he  had  affidavits  from  both  parties  to  that 
effect. 

Fred  said  that  he  would  sue,  and  the  officials  declared 
that  they  would  fight  the  suit  to  the  last  court  in  the  land. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “we  have  ten  thousand  head  of 
cattle  on  our  ranch,  and  I  guess  we  can  control  all  the  cattle 
on  the  ranches  for  sixty  miles  around,  and,  mark  what  I 
tell  you,  not  another  steer  will  travel  over  your  line  until 
this  matter  is  settled.  We  can  influence  our  neighbors  to 
ship  theirs  by  another  route,  and  you  not  only  lose  the 
freight  on  fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle  annually,  but  you 
will  have  the  ill-will  of  every  ranchman  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  If  you  don’t  know  Fearnot  and  Olcott,  you  will  learn 
later  on  that  we  are  fighters  who  never  give  up.” 

“Fearnot,”  the  vice  president  of  the  road  asked,  “what 
do  you  think  became  of  those  cattle” 

“Stolen,  sir,  through  the  carelessness  of  some  of  the 
roads  over  which  they  passed  ;  but  your  company  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  them,  and  I  hold  the  receipt  of  your  agent,  and  on 
that  I  will  make  the  fight.” 

The  vice  president  of  the  road  tried  to  make  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  split  the  difference  so  that  Fred  would  lose  one-half 
and  the  road  the  other. 

“No,”  said  Fred,  “I  don't  do  business  that  way.  You 
either  owe  me  for  the  price  of  all  missing  cattle  or  nothing 
at  all.”  So  the  vice  president  called  in  the  attorneys  of  the 
road.  '  »• 

Now,  the  head  of  the  law  firm  that  attended  to  the  legal 
business  of  the  road  knew  Fred  Fearnot  through  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  he  advised  the  company  to  pay  the  losses,  saying: 

“If  you  win  it,  you  lose;  for  they  have  the  influence  to 
lose  you  a  hundred  trains  of  cattle  that  will  go  to  Omaha 
and  Chicago.” 

The  officials  finally  decided  to  settle,  and  the  matter  was 
closed  up.  Then  the  officials  invited  Fred  and  Terry  to 
dine  with  them  at  a  hotel. 


About  two  score  of  prominent  citizens  were  invited  to 
the  dinner  to  meet  them.  The  railroad  lawyers  were  on 
hand,  and  when  the  speaking  began,  spectators  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  hear  them. 

The  railroad  lawyer  made  a  splendid  speech,  and  at  times 
he  was  eloquent,  then  he  was  sarcastic,  then  humorous.  He 
stated  that  the  railroads  had  been  his  clients  for  twenty 
years  and  over,  and  that  he  never  knew  o'f  a  road  being 
sq.ed  for  killing  a  cow  on  the  track  that  the  owner  didn't 
claim  double  its  value. 

He  told  of  several  cases  where  cows  too  poor  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  a  train  were  rated  as  first-class  blooded  stock 
in  the  courtroom ;  they  were  claimed  to  be  so  fat  that  milk 
and  butter  issued  from  their  very  hides. 

The  railroad  officials  laughed  until  the  te^rs  trickled 
down  their  cheeks.  Those  nearest  to  Fred  nudged  him 
with  their  fingers,  but  when  Fred  rose  to  speak  they  little 
expected  the  scoring  that  they  received. 

Fred  was  a  debater  of  the  first  water,  and  he  was  as  well 
posted  in  the  tricks  of  railroad  traffic  as  any  railroad  offi¬ 
cial  in  that  country.  His  sarcasm  was  keen  and  cutting. 

The  railroad  officials  turned  red  and  white  by  turns. 
Then  they  were  compelled  to  laugh  in  spite  of  themselves. 
He  said  that  he  had  not  only  built  railroads,  but  had  owned 
them,  and  that,  to  save  his  soul,  he  had  sold  out  every7  share 
of  the  stock,  and  that  Old  Nick  when  he  heard  the  news 
exclaimed  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  his  kingdom: 

“There,  he’s  got  away  from  me  at  last.” 

Everyone  in  the  dining-room  yelled  themselves  hoarse 
laughing  at  the  expense  of  the  railroads. 

“Now,”  continued  Fred, the  majority  of  people  who  are 
here  are  not  familiar  with  the  doings  of  the  inner  circle  of 
the  railroads.  I’m  not  afraid  of  railroads.  I'm  somewhat 
like  the  Irishman  who  didn’t  have  money  enough  to  buy  a 
ticket  to  his  destination — he  started  out  to  count  the  cross¬ 
ties  for  a  hundred  miles.  Every  few  miles  he  saw  warnings 
along  the  line  of  the  road  io  keep  off  the  track;  but  an  ex¬ 
press  train  came  along  and  struck  him  behind  and  knocked 
him  about  thirty  feet  in  the  air  and  about  twice  as  far 
horizontally.  Thinking  that  he  had  killed  a  man,  the 
engineer  backed  the  train  and  the  conductor  got  off  and 
went  back  to  the  Irishman  to  find  out  what  harm  had  been 
done.  He  was  expressing  his  regrets  when  Pat  blurted  out : 

“To  the  deuce  wid  yer  murderin'  engine;  if  I've  hurted 
it  bedad  I’ll  pay  for  it.” 

That  broke  up  the  gathering.  The  spectators  went  reel¬ 
ing  out  of  the  room  convulsed  with  laughter,  slapping  each 
other  s  backs  and  hurrahing  for  Fearnot. 

The  next  morning  the  papers  pronounced  the  speech  the 

most  scathing  excoriation  that  the  railroads  of  the  state  had 

ever  been  subjected  to,  and  that  the  humor  was  the  richest 

that,  had  ever  been  heard  in  Kansas  City. 

%• 

Scores  of  citizens  called  on  Fred  at  the  hotel  to  shake 
hands  with  him  and , congratulate  him.  Fred  thanked  them 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  officials  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  hear  Olcott  put  in  what  he  had  to  say. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

feed's  battle  with  the  footpads. 

When  the  final  settlement  was.  made  with  the  buyers  the 
latter  found  that  they  had  done  so  well  that  they  tried  to 
purchase  two  thousand  more  cattle  from  the  same  ranch, 
but  Fred  told  them  that  if  they  bought  any  more  cattle 
off  his  ranch  they  would  have  to  pay  for  them  at  the  ship¬ 
ping  point  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  freight 
expenses,  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  the  cattle. 

“  How  many  can  you  let  us  have  under  even  those  circum¬ 
stances  ?’’  the  head  of  the  house  inquired. 

“I  don't  know.  I’ll  wire  to  our  manager  and  find  out.” 

Twenty-four  hours  were  required  to  wire  Wicklow  and’ 
give  him  a  chance  to  make  his  calculation. 

Wicklow7  finally  reported  that  he  eould  deliver  only  one 
thousand  more  in  good  marketable  condition,  but  said  that 
he  thought  he  could  gather  another  thousand  from  Taylor’s 
and  other  ranchmen’s  places. 

The  buyer  said  that  he  wouldn’t  pay  the  same  price  that 
he  paid  Fearnot  for  cattle  from  other  ranches,  as  his  were 
superior  to  airy  other  they  had  been  able  to  find  in  that 
section  of  the  state. 

Fred  figured  up  w7hat  they  would  have  to  pay  for  his 
cattle  at  the  shipping  point  at  Ranchman’s  Rest. 

The  result  was  that  the  deal  was  called  off. 

Then  Fred  wanted  to  transfer  the  money  from  the  Cat¬ 
tlemen’s  Bank  to  his  and  Terry’s  account  in  the  New  York 
bank. 

He  learned  that  the  Cattlemen’s  Bank  had  no  correspond¬ 
ents  in  New  York,  but  they  offered  to  give  him  a  draft  on 
a  Chicago  bank. 

That  wasn’t  satisfactory,  and  he  learned  that  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Kansas  City  could  arrange  the  matter 
to  his  satisfaction,  so  he  decided  to  take  the  money  over 
to  that  bank  himself.  For  that  purpose  he  brought  a  valise 
to  the  bank  and  stuffed  it  full  of  the  money,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  amount. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank  warned  him  against  the  danger 
of  carrying  such  an  amount  of  money  through  the  streets 
-of  the  city. 

“Oh,  there’s  nobody  that  knows  anything  about  what  I 
have  in  this  valise,”  he  replied. 

“No,  they  don’t  know  how  much  you’ve  got,  but  when 
they  see  a  man  coming  out  of  a  bank  with  a  valise  they  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  is  carrying  money  to  some  other 
point.  Our  messenger  has  been  attacked  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  People  around  here  know  that  you  and  Olcott 
have  been  delivering  thousands  of  cattle  to  this  market; 
perhaps  there  are  a  thousand  stockyard  men  who  know  you 
bv  sight.  You’d  better  have  the  express  company  transfer 
the  money  for  you.” 

“Great  Scott!  I’ve  never  seen  the  time  yet  when  1 
couldn’t  take  care  of  my  money.”  So  he  counted  out  the 


amount,  packed  it  away  in  his  valise  and  then  called  for 
the  bank  messenger. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  cashier,  “we  would  never  dare 
to  send  out  such  an  amount  of  money  in  the  charge  of  a 
messenger  boy.  The  messenger  we  now  have  is  only  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.” 

.  “What  sort  of  a  chap  is  he?  Is  he  afraid  of  his  shadow ?” 

“No,  he’s  brave  enough,  and  I  guess  about  as  honest  as 
cqn  be  found  in  the  city;  but  I  don’t  care  to  risk  it.” 

“Call  him ;  call  him  and  let  me  have  a  look  at  him.” 

The  messenger  was  called  in  and  proved  to  be  a  youth 
about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Fred  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  show  him  the  way  across  town  to  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  boy;  “I  know  the  place  well.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  go  there  with  that  valise  full  of  money.” 

The  boy  looked  at  the  valise  and  then  at  Fearnot  and 
then  at  the  cashier. 

The  boy  wanted  to  ask  why  he  didn’t  send  it  by  one  of 
the  express  wagons,  but  it  wasn’t  the  business  of  a  messen¬ 
ger  boy  to  ask  any  questions  at  all. 

He  was  a  quiet,  prudent  kind  of  boy,  and  Fred  thought 
that  he  saw  game  in  his  eyes. 

“I’ll  take  care  of  that,  my  boy,”  said  Fred,  “and  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  landing  it  safely.  All  I  want 
is  a  guide  to  show  me  the  way  across  town  to  the  bank,  and 
I  want  to  avoid  the  well-traveled'  streets  to  avoid  anyone 
that  might  be  watching  for  me.  If  you  know  a  short  cut, 
take  it.” 

v 

“You’d  better  take  a  wagon  or  buggy,”  suggested  the 
messenger,  “and  then  if  we  are  attacked  we  can  go  faster. 
There  are  some  pretty  rough  fellows  in  Kansas  City.” 

“The  boy  is  right,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  remarked  the  cashier. 

“That’s  all  right,  but  I’m  going  to  be  my  own  messen¬ 
ger  this  time.” 

“Foolish,  foolish,  foolish!”  ejaculated  the  cashier. 

Now,  Terry  was  not  with  Fred  at  that  time,  and  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  thought  that  he  was  assuming  a  very 
great  risk  unnecessarily,  but  Fred  signed  a  receipt  for  the 
money  delivered  in  person,  and,  taking  up  the  valise,  he 
said  to  the  boy : 

“Come  ahead.  If  anybody  tries  to  hold  us  up  maybe 
we’ll  have  a  little  fun.” 

The  boy  went  along  with  him,  Fred  carrying  the  valise. 

The  boy  volunteered  to  carry  it  for  him. 

“No,  I’ll  take  care  of  it,”  said  Fred.  “You  just  lead  the 
way.” 

They  left  the  bank  together,  and  the  boy  started  off  up 
a  rather  narrow  street  instead  of  going  to  the  main  thor¬ 
oughfare  for  a  street  car. 

People  were  passing  all  the  time,  and  nobody  seemed  to 
be  taking  any  notice  of  them. 

They  turned  two  corners,  and  Fred  noticed  that  they 
were  in  a  rather  disreputable-looking  neighborhood. 

The  messenger  boy  walked  just  a  pace  or  two  in  front  of 
him. 
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Fred  noticed  that  they  met  people  who  seemed  to  know 
the  messenger  boy  by  his  uniform. 

“Messenger,  what  is  your  name?’’  Fred  inquired. 

“Charlie  Holmes,  sir.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  working  at  that  bank,  Char¬ 
lie?” 

“About  a  year,  sir.” 

“Does  it  pay?” 

“Well,  it's  better  than  doing  nothing,  sir;  and,  besides, 
I  can  get  off  after  business  hours  and  don't  have  to  begin 
until  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  do  with  your  spare  hours,  Charlie?” 

“I  look  after  a  little  business  of  my  own,  sir.” 

Fred  noticed  that  the  boy  didn’t  want  to  tell  the  secret 
of  his  outside  business,  so  he  didn’t  ask  him  what  it  was. 

He  wanted  to  talk,  though;  so  he  asked  the  boy  quite  a 
number  of  other  questions. 

He  noticed  that  the  boy  was  not  disposed  to  volunteer  any 
conversation  himself,  but  that  he  promptly  answered  every 
question  put  to  him. 

By  and  by  the  boy  turned  another  corner,  and  Fred 
asked  him: 

“Is  this  the  shortest  wav,  Charlie?” 

“Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  shortest  way  I  know  of,  and  I  think 
I  know  every  block  in  town.” 

“All  right,  then.  Go  ahead.” 

About  the  middle  of  the  block  three  tough-looking  chaps 
were  standing  on  the  sidewalk  looking  straight  at  Fred  and 
the  messenger  boy  as  though  waiting  there  for  them  to 
come  along. 

As  they  came  up  one  of  them  reached  out  and  caught  hold 
of  the  handle  of  the  valise,  saying : 

Boss,  let  me  carry  that  for  you.” 

:Th$tnk  you,”  said  Fred,  “but  I’m  able  to  carry  it  my¬ 
self,”  and  as  he  started  to  keep  on  following  the  messenger 
boy  he  found  that  the  fellow  didn’t  release  his  grip  on  the 
valise. 
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Of  course,  he  had  his  revolver  in  his  pocket,  but  he 
didn’t  think  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  any  shooting. 

His  assailants  were  pretty  tough  chaps,  but  when  one  of 
them  came  in  contact  with  Fred’s  fist  he  went  down  as 
though  struck  by  a  sledge-hammer. 

Seeing  the  fight  going  on,  the  messenger  boy  looked  on 
for  a  few  seconds  and  then  he  seized  the  valise  and  took  to 
his  heels  as  fast  as  he  could  run. 

Fred  was  satisfied  that  the  boy  would  seek  a  place  of 
safety,  so  he  prevented  the  villains  from  pursuing  him  by 
keeping  them  busy. 

One  of  them  started  to  pursue  the  boy,  but  Fred  jumped 
at  him  and  stretched  him  flat  on  the  ground  by  a  blow 
straight  from  the -shoulder. 

Then  the  other  two  piled  onto  him,  and  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  it  was  hard  to  tell  just  what  was  going  on,  for  there 
was  a  scuffle  all  over  that  part  of  the  sidewalk. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  villains  gave  a  cry  of  pain,  followed 
by  some  pretty  hot  words. 

Fred  had  gotten  a  grip  on  him  and  had  broken  an  arm 
just  above  his  elbow. 

Of  course,  that  put  him  out  of  the  fight,  but  the  other 
two  were  doing  their  best  to  do  him  up.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  on  the  lookout,  too,  to  get  away  when  a  police¬ 
man  should  appear.  But  no  officer  was  in  sight,  only  a  few 
women  and  children  wrere  looking  on  from  the  houses,  think¬ 
ing  that  it  was  just  an  ordinary  scrap  between  street  loafers. 

Finally  Fred  got  a  grip  on  the  coat-collars  of  two  of  the 
assailants  and  slammed  them  together  with  a  crashing 
force.  Both  of  them  were  heard  to  groan. 

He  slammed  them  together  a  second  time,  and  their  faces 
crashed  together. 

Then  they  groaned  again,  and  instead  of  keeping  up  the 
fight,  they  tried  to  get  away  from  the  tartar  they  had  run 
up  against. 

Fred  slammed  them  together  a  third  time,  and  one  cried 
out: 


He  tried  to  jerk  it  away  from  him,  but  the  fellow  held 
onto  it,  saying,  good-naturedly: 

“I’ll  carry  it  for  you,  boss,  anywhere  you  want  me  to.” 

“Hands  off!”  Fred  prdered. 

Just  then  the  other  two  men  closed  around  him,  and  one 
of  them  gave  him  a  hard  shove  as  if  with  the  intention  of 
sending  him  tumbling  into  the  gutter,  but  Fred  didn’t 
tumble  worth  a  cent. 

On  the  contrary,  he  held  onto  the  valise.  But  the  third 
man  of  the  three  gave  him  a  blow  in  the  chest  that  would 
have  knocked  down  an  ordinary  man. 

Then  the  three  closed  on  him  in  a  flash. 

“Oh,  that’s  your  g{?me,  eh!”  exclaimed  Fred,  knocking 
one  of  his  assailants  down.  At  the  same  moment  the  other 
two  sprang  upon  him  and  the  most  terrific  struggle  ensued. 
But  the  villains  found  that  they  had  caught  a  tartar. 

Fred  sat  down  the  valise  and  sailed  in  to  give  his  assail¬ 
ants  a  taste  of  what  he  could  do  in  defending  himself. 

First  one  and  then  another  went  down  under  his  blows. 


“Oh,  oh,  Lordy!  Let  me  go,  please!" 

“Oh,  I'm  not  through  with  you  yet,”  said  Fred,  and  he 
slammed  them  together  again,  after  which  they  sank  to 
their  knees.  They  would  have  lain  down  on  the  pavement 
but  for  Fred's  grip  on  their  coat-collars. 

The  friend  of  theirs  whose  left  arm  was  broken  had 
drawn  his  knife  from  his  trousers  pocket  and  was  trying  to 
open  it  with  his  teeth,  for  his  left  arm  was  hanging  help¬ 
less  at  his  side. 

Fred  slung  the  two  men  against  him,  and  they  went  down 
together. 

All  three  were  in  a  pile. 

Then  an  officer  came  running  up,  somebody  having  noti¬ 
fied  him  that  there  was  a  fight  on  that  street. 

He  came  up,  club  in  hand,  and  asked  Fred : 

“What 8  the  trouble  here,  sir?” 

*A\  hy,  I  was  going  through  this  street  with  a  bank  mes¬ 
senger,  when  these  three  fellows  attacked  me.  The  mes¬ 
senger  took  up  the  valise  1  had  and  ran  on  ahead,  and  I 
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stopped  to  pay  my  respects  to  tliese  pretty  boys.  Probably 
the  boy  has  taken  the  valise  to  the  bank.” 

"  Officer/’  said  one  of  the  assailants,  “it  s  all  a  lie.  Don’t 
you  believe  a  word  of  it.” 

“Look  here,”  said  the  officer,  “I  kn,ow  3*011  fellows.  Two 
of  you  are  wanted  at  headquarters  now,”  and  he  drew  from 


his  pocket  a  pair  of  handcuffs  and  clapped  them  on  a  pair 
of  them. 

“Officer,”  said  one  of  them,  “my  arm  is  broken.  No 
need  of  putting  those  nippers  on  me.” 

“That's  all  right.  Your  legs  are  not  broken,  though.  I 
have  chased  members  of  your  gang  before.” 

By  that  time  there  was  a  crowd  of  some  two-score  men, 
women  and  children  on  the  spot,  and  there  was  an  awful  lot 
of  jabbering  going  on. 


Of  course,  the  faces  of  the  two  villains  who  had  been 
slammed  together  two  or  three  times  by  Fred  were  ghastly 
objects  to  look  at,  for  the  blood  was  streaming  from  their 
mouths  and  nostrils. 


“By  George!  what  did  you  hit  them  with?”  the  officer 
asked,  looking  at  Fred. 

“Nothing  but  nature's  weapons  at  first,  but  those  two 
fellows  I  hit  with  each  other.  I  butted  their  faces  to¬ 
gether.” 

The  officer  looked  at  Fred  and  asked:  , 

“Who  are  you?” 

“Fred  Fearnot.” 

“Great  snakes!”  exclaimed  the  officer,  “I  don’t  wonder 
at  it.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  read  in  the  paper 
that  you  planted  three  men  in  the  same  hole .  down  in 
Colorado.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “They  tried  to  do  me,  as 
these  chaps  did;  but  I’m  all  right  yet,  I  believe.” 

“Well,  just  come  on  to  the  station  with  me.  You  living 
those  two  fellows  who  are  handcuffed  together ;  they  can’t 
get  away,  and  I’ll  hold  onto  this  fellow  who  says  his  arm  is 
broken.” 

“Well,  I  guess,  officer,  that  it  is  broken,  for  I  thought 
that  I  heard  it  snap;  but  I  must  find  that  messenger  boy.” 

“What  bank  does  he  belong  to?” 

“To  the  Cattleman’s  Bank.” 

“Why,  that’s  a  dozen  blocks  away  from  here!”  exclaimed 
the  officer.  “Did  he  have  anything  of  value  in  that  valise?” 

“Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  big  sum  of  money  in  it.” 

“Did  the  boy  know  it?” 

“Yes.”  ‘  ' 

“Then  I  guess  he’s  taken  it  to  a  place  of  safety.  As  a 
general  thing  those  messenger  boys  are  all  right.” 

“Well,  that  was  my  estimate  of  him,”  said  Fred;  “but 
when  those  three  fellows  piled  up  on  me  he  didn’t  under¬ 
take  to  help  in  the  fight,  but  grabbed  up  the  valise  and 
took  to  his  heels.  One  of  those  fellows  tried  to  chase  him, 
but  I  prevented  him.” 

All  the  way  to  the  police  station  the  two  men,  whose  faces 
were  smashed  almost  to  a  jelly,  kept  groaning,  for  they 
were  certainly  suffering  great  pain. 


Their  noses  and  cheekbones  were  broken  where  Fred  had 
slammed  them  together  as  though  fired  from  a  cannon. 

They  were  sorry -looking  objects,  and  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  station  expressions  of  horror  were  heard  from 
the  officers  assembled  there. 

The  police  surgeon  was  promptly  sent  for. 

The  arresting  officer,  of  course,  told  his  story,  and  never 
made  any  charge  against  Fred  Fearnot  at  all. 

The  sergeant  at  the  desk,  upon  hearing  Fred’s  story, 
'phoned  to  the  First  National  Bank,  inquiring  if  the  mes¬ 
senger  boy  from  the  Cattleman’s  Bank  had  reached  there 
with  the  valise. 

The  reply  came  back  that  the  boy  was  there  with  the 
valise  all  right,  and  was  waiting  for  the  owner. 

The  sergeant,  having  no  charge  preferred  against  Fred, 
was  still  inclined  to  hold  him  as  a  witness  against  the 
others,  he  being  a  stranger. 

Finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bank,  a  policeman  was 
sent  along  with  Fred  so  that  he  could  take  charge  of  his 
valise  full  of  money. 

When  they  reached  the  bank  the  boy  greeted  Fred  smil¬ 
ingly,  saying: 

“The  money  is  here  all  right,  sir.” 

“Good  for  you,  Charlie.  Those  three  fellows  who  jumped 
on  me  are  in  the  police  station,  one  with  a  broken  arm  and 
the  other  two  with  their  faces  badly  spoiled.” 

“Great  snakes!”  exclaimed  the  boy,  “I’m  sorry  that  I 
couldn’t  stop  and  see  the  fun;  but  are  you  arrested?”  the 
boy  inquired.  v 

“No,  I  guess  not.  The  officer  made  no  charge  against 
me,  for  those  fellows  have  bad  characters,  and  the  police 
are  evidently  glad  that  I  held  them  up  for  them.  4  But  I, 
being  a  stranger,  they  want  to  hold  me  as  a  witness.” 

Then  Fred  turned  to  the  cashier  of  the  bank  and  said : 

“Cashier,  please  count  the  money  in  that  valise;  I  want 
to  leave  it  in  your  charge  to  the  credit  of  Fearnot  and  01- 
cott.  It’s  money  paid  for  several  trainloads  of  cattle  which 
we  sold  here  yesterday.” 

The  cashier  counted  out  the  money,  while  Fred  stood  by 
with  the  officer  at  his  side. 

When  the  officer  learned  that  the  amount  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  his  eyes  fairly 
bulged,  and  he  blurted  out : 

“Well,  you’re  a  dandy,  going  through  the  streets  like 
that  v^ith  such  a  fortune  in  your  hands.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FRED,  TERRY  AND  THE  MESSENGER  BOY. 

The  president  of  the  bank  assured  the  officer  that  he 
would  be  responsible  for  Mr.  Fearnot’s  presence  in  the  po¬ 
lice  court  whenever  he  was  wanted. 

“There’s  no  charge  against  him,  sir,”  said  the  officer; 
“but  those  men  who  attacked  him  will  be  tried  for  high¬ 
way  robbery,  and  Mr.  Fearnot  is  a  witness.” 
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“Well,”  said  the  bunker,  “I  know  Mr.  Fearnot  well  by 
reputation,  though  I  never  saw  him  before  to-day.  He  is  a 
gentleman  who  will  do  his  duty  to  the  state  and  he  will 
appeur  as  a  witness.  He's  a  millionaire  several  times  over. 
He  owns  a  ranch  out  in  Colorado  that  is  worth  perhaps  over 
a  million  dollars,  so  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  police  to  do 
anything  more  than  to  trust  his  word.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Fred;  “but  I'm  a  stranger  to  the 

officers.” 

“I  hardly  think  that  they  will  consider  you  a  stranger 
after  this,”  said  the  banker,  smiling. 

“I  should  reckon  not,”  assented  the  officer ;  “if  you  could 
have  seen  those  villains  as  I  saw  them  when  I  came  up  and 
arrested  them  you  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Fearnot 
was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  do  things;  but  he  must  go 
back  to  the  station  with  me  and  hear  the  report  that  I  make 
to  the  sergeant.”  So  he  took  the  valise,  and,  accompanied 
by  Fred  and  the  messenger  boy,  returned  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  around  the  station-house  when 
they  reached  there.  The  men  and  women  who  had  seen  the 
fight  in  front  of  their  homes  were  there  in  great  force,  and 
were  telling  how  they  saw  the  gentleman  take  two  of  the 
roughs  by  the  collars  of  their  coats  and  slam  them  together 
as  if  they  were  only  dolls. 

“That's  him,  that's  him !”  they  all  sung  out  as  they  saw 
Fred  with  the  officer  trying  to  elbow  his  way  through  the 
crowd. 

When  the  sergeants  heard  the  officer’s  report  that  Fred 
had  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  that 
valise  his  eyes  bulged  out. 

The  officer  told  him  that  Mr.  Fearnot  was  several  times 
a  millionaire,  and  that  only  a  few  weeks  previous  he  had 
been  held  up  out  in  Colorado,  where  his  ranch  was,  by 
three  highwaymen,  and  that  he  had  killed  all  three  and  had 
them  buried  by  the  roadside. 

He  stated,  too,  that  the  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  had  pledged  his  word  to  have  Mr.  Fearnot  on  hand 
to  appear  against  the  prisoners  whenever  their  cases  were 
called. 

The  captain  looked  at  Fred  and  said: 

“You  don’t  look  like  a  man  capable  of  doing  such  things, 
sir.” 

“Thank  you.  I  feel  complimented,”  and  Fred  smiled. 
Then  he  added : 

“I  have  generally  been  able  to  take  care  of  myself,  but 
this  was  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  put  in 
some  pretty  hard  licks.” 

“Yes;  with  that  amount  of  money  at  stake,  of  course.” 

“But,  look  here,  captain,”  and  Fred  laid  his  hand  on 
the  messenger  boy's  shoulder ;  “this  is  the  chap  who  saved 
the  money.  He  took  the  valise  while  I  was  attending  to  1 
those  villains  and  landed  it  at  the  First  National  Bank. 1 
and  that,  too,  knowing  the  amount  of  money  that  was  in  it. 
Now,  make  that  fact  known  to  the  public  in  your  report  of 
this  case.  He’s  a  boy  of  good  sense  and  with  plenty  of  dis- , 
cretion.” 


“Yes,  so  he  is,”  and  the  captain  shook  hands  with  Char¬ 
lie  and  wrote  his  name  down  on  the  register  as:  a  young  man 
of  courage  and  discretion. 

When  Fred  had  pledged  himself  to  appear  against  the 
prisoners  whenever  notified  the  captain  told  him  that  he 
could  go. 

“Now,  Charlie,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  go  back  to  the  Cattle¬ 
man’s  Bank  and  make  our  report,”  and  they  went  out  to¬ 
gether. 

Now,  the  boy  had  heard  very  little  about  Fearnot,  but 
he  had  seen  enough  that  day  to  convince  him  that  Fearnot 
was  a  most  wonderful  young  man. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  he  asked,  “how  in  the  thunder  did  you 
learn  to  knock  men  around  as  you  did  those  fellows.” 

“Charlie,  my  boy,  before  I  was  as  old  as  you  are  I  was 
able  to  lick  almost  any  man  twice  my  size,  because  I 
learned  to  manage  myself.  I  took  boxing  lessons,  I  played 
baseball  and  football,  and  used  dumb-bells  to  build  up  my 
muscles.  That's  where  I  got  my  strength.  Whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  There’s  nothing 
like  a  man’s  being  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Many  a 
big  fellow  has  jumped  on  me  and  found  himself  badly 
fooled.”  r 

“Well,  I’d  just  give  anything  in  the  world  if  I  could  use 
my  fists  as  you  can,”  remarked  the  boy. 

When  they  reached  the  bank  the  cashier  looked  inquir¬ 
ingly  at  both  of  them.  He  had  been  informed  by  ’phone 
from  the  other  bank  what  had  happened,  and  the  first  thing 
he  said  was: 

“What  did  I  tell  you?” 

“Why,  you  did  a  wonderful  thing.  You  told  the  truth, 

sir.” 

The  cashier  laughed  and  said : 

'  “Do  you  consider  that  a  remarkable  thing?” 

“I  do,  sir;  for  in  this  part  of  the  world  it  is  a  remarkable 
thing  for  a  man  to  spit  out  the  truth.” 

“Well,  you  are  a  bit  sarcastic,”  remarked  the  cashier. 

“Well,  I  don’t  mean  to  be.  I  guess  you've  lived  long 
enough  to  appreciate  what  I  say.  I've  been  further  west  than 
this,  and  I've  learned  how  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat  when  there’s  all  sorts  of  things  dumped  in  together. 
I  have  a  mental  process  by  which  I  measure  everything  that 
I  hear,  and  sometimes  out  of  a  ton  of  words  I  am  unable 
to  find  a  particle  of  truth;  so  it  is  very  refreshing  to  find 
a  man  who  can  tell  the  truth  in  a  few  words.” 

The  cashier  smiled  and  remarked  that  he  felt  compli¬ 
mented. 

“So  do  I,”  returned  Fred,  “and  now  let  me  tell  you 
that  your  messenger  boy  here  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold 
when  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  average  man.  I'm 
indebted  to  him  for  the  saving  of  that  valise  and  its  con¬ 
tents.  When  the  fight  began  I  had  to  put  down  the  valise 
and  defend  myself,  and  he  snatched  it  up  and  took  to  his 
heels.  I  wasn't  the  least  bit  uneasy  about  it.  for  I  consider 
myself  a  pretty  good  judge  of  human  nature,  and  I  had 
sized  him  up  long  before  I  reached  that  street.  He  got 
to  the  First  National  Bank  with  it  all  right  and  turned  it 
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over  to  i lie  earlier.  Now,  I'm  going  to  do  some  friendly 
tilings  for  that  bov  and  his  family." 

“That's  all  right*  sir.  Yon  have  the  consent  of  this  com- 
panv  to  do  anything  for  him  that  von  may  like.” 

As  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  building  the  messenger 
had  gone  into  a  rear  room  to  tell  some  of  the  men  what  a 
tine  young  man  Fred  Fearnot  was,  so  he  didn't  hear  what 
Fred  was  saying  to  the  cashier: 

The  president  of  the  bank  came  out  from  his  little  private 
room,  shook  hands  with  Fred  and  congratulated  him  on 
having  saved  his  money  from  those  footpads. 

“It  was  a  foolish  thing  for  you  to  do,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  he 
added.  “Hence,  you  see,  we  couldn't  assume  any  responsi¬ 
bility,  although  we  allowed  our  messenger  to  go  with  you.” 

“That's  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  think  that  I  am  able 
to  walk  around  this  town  with  a  million  dollars  in  my 
possession.” 

“Well,  if  you  undertake  that  you'll  lose  your  life,  sir; 
that  is,  if  people  suspect  you  of  having  so  much  money 
about  you.  The  safest  plan  is  always  the  best.  Banks  and 
express  companies  take  every  precaution  whenever  they 
have  to  move  njoney,  and  yet  they  are  frequently  robbed  and 
outrageously  plundered.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.” 

Fred  then  left  the  bank  and  returned  to  the  hotel. 

Terry  had  gone  out  with  some  acquaintances  to  visit 
some  places  of  interest,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  dark 
that  Fred  saw  him.  Terry  had  bought  a  very  late  afternoon 
paper,  and  from  that  had  learned  of  the  attempted  robbery 
of  Fred  in  one  of  the  cross  streets  of  the  city. 

“By  George!”  said  he  to  his  companion;  “just  read  that, 
won’t  you?  He’s  the  luckiest  man  on  earth.  I  missed 
some  fun  by  not  staying  with  him.  If  I  had  thought  that 
he  was  going  to  take  that  money  across  the  city  by  himself 
I  would  never  have  left  him.  He’ll  take  more  chances  than 
any  other  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

Terry’s  friend  read  the  paper  and  agreed  with  him  that 
Find  was  indeed  a  lucky  fellow. 

As  soon  as  Terry  returned  to  the  hotel  Fred  went  to 
meet  him  out  on  the  piazza. 

“Just  my  luck,”  said  Terry,  laughing.  “Had  I  known; 
that  you  were  going  to  have  some  fun  I  would  have  stayed 
with  vou  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it  mvself.” 

“Oh,  you  missed  a  lot  of  fun,”  said  Fred.  “They  were 
tough  fellows,  but  they  were  the  most  astonished  ones  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life  when  they  found  out  what  they  were 
up  against.”  Then  he  sat  down  and  told  Terry  all  about 
the  messenger  boy,  Jtfid  ended  by  saying : 

“Terry,  there’s  a  boy  we  must  look  out  for.  He’s  got 
the  fighting  stuff  in  him,  and,  above  all,  he  has  discretion. 
He  did  just  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  wav.  He  will  be  around  to-night  to  see  us  at  my  re¬ 
quest.  He  has  a  widowed  mother  and  four  brothers  and 
listers  to  take  care  of,  and  his  salary  at  the  bank  is  only  ten 
dollar-  a  week.  His  mother  earns  something,  too,  by  sew¬ 
ing.  I  have  tried  to  figure  up  how  I  could  have  saved  that 
money  without  that  boy’s  assistance,  and  I  can't  make  it  out 


any  other  way  but  that  it  would  have  been  lost  but  for  him. 
Now,  when  he  comes  up  to-night  I  want  you  to  study  his 
face.  It  is  an  honest,  open,  frank  countenance  that  he 
carries.  He  looks  you  right  straight  in  the  face  while 
talking  to  you,  and  I  don’t  really  believe  that  he  knows 
what  fear  is.  But  it  is  his  discretion  that  strikes  me  as 
the  most  valuable  possession  that  he  has.” 

“All  right,  Fred.  A  boy  of  that  kind  ought  to  have  some 
opportunity,  and  I  guess  we  can  throw  something  in  his 
way.” 

After  supper  the  bdy  called  at  the  hotel.  He  was  about 
to  ask  for  Mr.  Fearnot  when  Fred  saw  him  and  beckoned 
to  him. 

“Charlie,  this  is  my  partner,  Mr.  Olcott.  Terry,  this  is 
Mr.  Charles  Holmes.” 

“Charlie,”  said  Terry,  grasping  his  hand,  “I’m  really 
glad  to  know  you.  My  partner,  Mr.  Fearnot,  says  that  you 
are  pretty  quick  of  foot  and  can  run  like  a  turkey  with  a 
valise  containing  a  fortune.” 

The  boy  laughed  and  said : 

“Well,  there  are  times  when  a  man  needs  a  pair  of  good 
feet,  as  well  as  good  hands.  If  I  could  use  my  hands  as 
well  as  Mr.  Fearnot  does  his  I  wouldn’t  have  to  do  much 
running.” 

“Good,  good  !”  said  Terry.  “You’ve  got  that  down  about 
right.” 

During  the  evening  Fred  inquired  how  far  it  was  from 
the  Shannon  House  to  where  his  mother  lived. 

“It’s  about  a  mile,  sir,”  replied  he. 

“Well,  how  near  your  home  do  the  street  cars  go?” 

“About  three  blocks,  sir.” 

“All  right.  Do  you  think  that  your  mother  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  our  going  up  there  with  you  to-night,  just  to  make 
her  acquaintance?” 

“No,  sir,  I  don't  think  she  would;  but  it  would  surprise 
her  somewhat.” 

“All  right.  Lead  the  way  to  the  right  car  and  we’ll  go 
up  with  you.  I  want  to  see  your  mother,  Charlie.” 

Of  course,  the  boy  had  told  his  mother  all  about  the 
adventure  and  what  a  wonderful  man  Mr.  Fearnot  was, 
and  he  told  her  that  Mr.  Fearnot  had  said  that  he  would 
prove  his  friendship  for  him. 

Now,  Mrs.  Holmes  was  a  woman  of  about  forty,  and  was 
quite  well  preserved  for  a  woman  of  her  age. 

Charlie  was  her  oldest  child ;  the  next  was  a  daughter,  a 
girl  of  about  fifteen  and  a  half  years  of  age. 

When  they  reached  the  house  Charlie  went  in  and  told 
his  mother  that  Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott  had  come  up 
with  him  to  see  her. 

There  was  a  scampering  of  little  feet,  and  the  mother 
and  daughter  hurried  into  another  room  and  made  some 
hasty  changes  in  their  toilets. 

Charlie  came  out  and  invited  the  young  men  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  about  ten  minutes  later  his  mother  came 
in. 

Fred  sprang  up  and  said: 

“Madam,  you  ^re  Charlie’s  mother.  I  can  see  the  re- 
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semblance.  My  name  -is  Fred  Fearnot,  and  this  is  my 
partner,  Terry  Olcott.” 

She  shook  hands  with  both  of  them  and  then  sat  down 
and  they  began  talking. 

She  had  evidently  had  a  pretty  good  education  in  her 
younger  days,  but  she  had  done  very  little  reading  since  her 
marriage,  for  the  cares  of  a  household  and  a  growing  family 
had  kept  her  busy. 

By  and  by  the  young  girl  came  in. 

She  had  just  donned  long  dresses  probably  only  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  still  the  dresses  didn't  hide  her  feet.  But 
she  had  a  sweet,  pretty  face;  clear,  honest  blue  eyes,  and  a 
pleasant,  sunny  smile  which  seemed  to  rest  upon  her  face 
all  the  time. 

Terry  sat  down  by  her  and  chatted  with  her,  while  Fred 
was  talking  to  her  mother. 

Terry  found  that  she  was  very  fond  of  her  brother  Char¬ 
lie,  and  thought  that  the  simple  fact  that  he  was  employed 
at  a  bank  ought  to  elevate  them  somewhat  in  a  social  sense. 

He  told  funny  stories  and  kept  the  girl  and  Charlie 
laughing  all  the  time. 

Their  frequent  bursts  of  laughter  caused  the  mother  to 

i 

remark  to  Fred  that  his  partner  must  be  a  very  amusing 
gentleman. 

“Yes,  madam,  he  is  a  splendid  story-teller,  and  as  full  of 
humor  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat;  but  you  wouldn't  think 
by  looking  at  him  that  he  is  a  regular  tiger  in  a  fight.  He 
calls  a  fight  fun.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  going  out  into  the 
Rockies  every  fall  and  camping  in  the  woods  to  hunt  big 
game,  and  no  matter  what  happens  he  always  has  some 
funny  story  to  tell  of  it.  Now,  madam,  while  we  have  a 
big  ranch  out  in  Colorado,  we  live  out  East,  in  New  York 
state.  We  have  a  great  many  men  in  our  employ,  and 
whenever  we  find  one  with  progressive  talent  we  like  to 
place  him  in  a  position  to  rise  in  the  world.  Charlie  has 
shown  traits  which,  I  think,  prove  that  he  has  the  right 
stuff  in  him,  and  we  called  this  evening  to  see  you  person¬ 
ally  and  find  out  what  your  financial  situation  is,  and  then 
we  will  know  how  to  act  for  his  good.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  our  financial  condition  can  be  told  in  just 
a  few  words.  Charlie  and  I  are  the  workers  in  the  family. 
He  earns  ten  dollars  a  week  in  the  bank  and  I  about  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  day  with  my  needle.  My  eldest  daughter,  Susie,  and  . 
little  Tommie  are  going  to  school,  but  the  others  are  too 
young  and  have  to  be  kept  at  home.” 

“Thank  you,  madam,  I  can  understand  all  that.  How 
much  rent  do  you  pay  for  this  house.  You  see,  Pm  making 
personal  inquiries,  but  I  hope  they  won’t  offend  you,  for 
we  want  to  see  how  we  can  assist  Charlie  and  his  mother.” 

“We  pay  ten  dollars  a  month  rent.” 

“Madam,  would  you  like  to  own  the  house?” 

“Yes,  sir;  but  goodness  gracious,  you  are  not  thinking 
of  buying  it  for  us  1" 

“Madam,  if  you  want  the  house  you  can  have  it.  Re¬ 
member  that  Charlie  saved  one  hundred  and  seveqtv-five 
thousand  dollars  for  us  to-day.  and  we  are  not  the  kind  to  • 
give  him  a  dime,  pat  him  on  the  back  am  1  toll  him  he’s  a 


good  boy.  Please  find  the  owner  of  the  house  and  send  him 
to  me  at  the  hotel  to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  MESSENGER  BOY’S  STRANGE  DISCOVERY. 

The  next  morning  Fred  called  at  the  bank  and  found 
Charlie  very  busy  running  errands,  and  the  cashier  of  the 
bank  informed  him  that  lie  was  out. 

He  inquired  for  a  gooyl,  responsible  real  estate  dealer, 
and  was  given  the  name  of  a  certain  man  by  the  cashier 
of  the  bank. 

Fred  went  to  him  and  told  him  that  he  wanted  him  to 
buy  the  house  that  Mrs.  Holmes  was  living  in,  and  gave 
him  the  number  and  street  on  which  the  house  could  be 
found. 

“I  know  the  owner  of  that  house,”  said  the  dealer.  “He 
wants  two  thousand  dollars  for  it,  but  it  isn’t  worth  it.” 

“What  is  it  worth?”  inquired  Fred. 

“It’s  worth  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  dollars.” 

“Well,  call  him  up  by  ’phone  if  you  can  and  tell  him  you 
have  a  client  who  wishes  to  buy  the  Holmes  place,  and  that 
he  will  pay  fifteen  hundred  dollars  cash  for  it.” 

The  real  estate  man  was  fortunate  in  finding  the  owner 
in  his  office.  The  owner  had  read  the  story  of  Fred  and 
the  boy’s  encounter  with  the  footpads,  and  at  once  suspected 
that  Fearnot  was  the  man  who  wanted  to  buy  the  place. 

He  said  he  wouldn't  sell  it  for  less  than  two  thousand 
dollars. 

“Then  tell  him  it’s  no  sale,”  said  Fred.  “I'm  satisfied 
that  I  could  find  a  place’  for  less  money.”  • 

“Are  you  hunting  for  a  place  for  yourself,  sir?” 

“No;  I'm  trying  to  buy  a  home  for  Mrs.  Holmes.” 

The  agent  called  up  the  owner  again  and  told  him  that 
his  client  would  pay  sixteen  hundred  dollars  cash  for  the 
place. 

“I’ll  take  eighteen  hundred,”  came  back  over  the  'phone. 

“Tell  him  to  make  it  seventeen  hundred  and  I'll  take  it.” 
Fred  replied,  and  so  the  trade  was  made. 

“Now,  sir,”  said  I  red  to  the  agent,  “see  that  the  papers 
are  properly  drawn  and  make  out  the  deed  in  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Holmes.” 

“All  right;  1 11  have  the  papers  ready  and  signed  inside 
of  two  hours.” 

§ 

I  red  sat  down  and  wrote  a  check  for  the  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  and  made  it  payable  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erly>  f°  bt?  turned  over  to  him  when  the  papers  were  prop¬ 
erly  signed  and  delivered.  I  o  that  he  udded  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  dealer. 


aiicu  ne  uown  to  tne  bank  again  and  found  that 
Charlie  was  still  out  running  on  errands  for  the  bank. 

He  then  went  to  t lie  hotel,  leaving  word  at  the  hank  for 
Charlie  to  come  around  and  see  him  again  in  the  evening 
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About  half-past  six  Charlie  came  in  from  the  bank,  his 
face  all  aglow  and  his  eyes  fairly  sparkling. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,"  he  said,  catching  Fred’s  hand  and  wring¬ 
ing  it  with  much  energy,  ‘‘the  agent  came  to-day  and  gave 
mother  the  title-deed  to  our  home.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
happy  she  is  or  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  kindness.  I 
assure  you  that  I  never  thought  of  any  reward  at  all.  I 
only  did  what  I  thought  was  my  duty.” 

“That's  the  very  reason,  my  boy,  that  I  want  to  repay 
you  for  your  honesty  and  discretion.  Now,  you  do  some 
thinking  and  let  me  know  to-morrow  what  sort  of  business 
you  would  like  to  go  into,  and  I’ll  see  if  we  can’t  set 
you  up.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I’ve  had  no  business  training  at  all;  but 
I'll  work  at  anything  that  you  think  that  I  can  do  some¬ 
thing  at.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  do  something  that,  will  bring  you  in 
more  than  ten  dollars  a  week.  Of  course,  you  won’t  have 
to  pay  any  more  house  rent,  but  the  taxes  on  that  place 
will  have  to  be  paid,  and  then  probably  some  repairs  will  be 
needed  in  the  course  of  time.  Are  you  a  pretty  good  hand 
at  taking  care  of  money?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  have  to  take  care  of  it,  for  I  never  had 
any  money  to  spend.  Many  a  time  I’ve  walked  two  miles 
to  save  five  cents  car  fare.” 

“My  boy,  that  isn’t  economy.  To  walk  a  half  mile  is, 
but  to  walk  two  miles  the  wear  and  tear  on  shoes  will 
amount  to  five  cents.  You  want  to  learn  to  spend  your 
money  with  discretion.  Now,  tell  me,  are  you  a  pretty  good 
hand  at  figures?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic.” 

“Let  me  see  what  sort  of  a  handwriting  you  have,”  and 
Fred  drew  a  pencil  and  notebook  from  his  pocket,  saying, 
“write  your  name  and  address  in  that  book  for  me.” 

The  boy  took  the  pencil  and  notebook,  and  Fred  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  smoothness  and  ease  of  his  hand¬ 
writing. 

“Why,  that's  almost  like  print,”  said  he. 

“Yes,  sir.  I  got  the  best  marks  of  any  boy  in  my  class 
for  handwriting  when  I  was  at  school.” 

“Well,  that's  good,  my  boy.” 

“It’s  true,  sir.” 

“Now,  Charlie,  tell  me  what  you  would  do  with  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars  if  I  should  place  so  much  money  in 
your  hands  for  business?” 

“Goodness,  gracious,  Mr.  Fearnot,  you’d  have  to  give  me 
some  time  to  think  over  that.  I  can’t  say  just  now  what  I 
could  do  with  so  much.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  think  it  over.  Talk  with  your  mother 
to-night  andvl’ll  see  you  again  to-morrow.” 

The  next  day  when  Fred  saw  him  he  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  when  I  told  my  mother  last  night  what 
you  said  to  me  she  was  the  most  surprised  woman  you  ever 
-aw  in  your  life.  She  can’t  understand  why  you  want  to 
give  me  -o  much  money  for  doing  my  duty.” 

“Well,  never  mind  about  that,  my  boy.  I  know  more 
aV/jt  what  service  vou  rendered  me  the  other  day  than  you  j 


can  realize  by  a  month’s  hard  thinking.  I  think  you’ve  got 
the  right  stuff  in  you.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I'd  do,  Mr.  Fearnot.  There  are 
two  vacant  lots  fronting  on  the  street  back  of  us.  I  would 
buy  both  of  them,  build  a  little  store  on  one  and  set  mother 
up  in  business  there.  The  two  lots  can  be  bought  for  about 
three  hundred  each,  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  two.” 

“What!  Can  you  buy  them  so  cheap  as  that?” 

“Yes,  sir.  The  party  who  owns  the  land  is  very  anxious 
to  sell,  and  there  is  nobody  around  there  who  wants  to 
buy  it.  By  and  by  it  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  more.  If 
it  was  advertised  and  sold  by  public  sale  those  lots  would 
bring  more,  but  they  belong  to  an  old  man  who  doesn’t 
know  as  much  as  he  ought  to.” 

Fred  went  to  see  the  real  estate  dealer  about  it. 

“Well,  well,  well!  I  wish  I  had  known  that  those  lots 
could  be  bought  a  month  ago.  That  part  of  the  city  is 
growing  up  very  fast.” 

“Please  buy  them  for  Mrs.  Holmes,”  said  Fred,  giving 
him  the  money,  and  the  lots  were  bought  in  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Holmes. 

“Now,”  said  Fred.  “I  want  a  little  store  built,  plain 
but  strong,  on  one  of  those  lots.  Find  a  contractor  who 
will  put  it  up  within  thirty  days  and  let  me  know  what 
it  will  cost.” 

Inside  of  two  days  he  was  told  what  the  little  store 
would  cost,  and  Fred  at  once  ordered  it  built. 

The  contractor  set  to  work  at  once. 

Fred  and  Terry  decided  to  run  down  to  Ranchman’s  Rest 
and  spend  a  week  or  two  there  before  returning  east,  and 
on  their  way  back  to  stop  at  Kansas  City. 

Fred  placed  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  widow’s  hand 
and  told  her  that  the  real  estate  agent  had  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  contractor  for  the  building  of  the  little 
store. 

“Then,  too.  I’ll  send  you  a  check  as  soon  as  the  store  is 
finished  which  you  can  get  cashed  at  the  bank  and  buy  such 
goods  as  you  think  will  be  salable  at  the  place,  and  that 
will  relieve  you  of  needle-work.” 

The  widow  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  her  grati¬ 
tude,  but  Fred  told  her  that  he  was  still  in  debt  to  her 
and  Charlie,  and  that  he  was  the  one  who  should  be  grate¬ 
ful. 

Then  they  left  for  Ranchman’s  Rest,  saying  that  on 
the  way  back  east  they  would  stop  at  Kansas  City  to  see 
Charlie  and  his  mother  once  more. 

Down  at  Ranchman’s  Rest  they  surprised  old  Landlord 
Porter  and  all  their  friends  around  there  by  their  sudden 
reappearance  in  their  midst. 

Of  course,  they  had  all  heard  of  the  immense  sale  of 
cattle  which  Wicklow  had  made,  and  they  had  also  heard, 
through  Wicklow,  that  they  were  in  Kansas  City. 

They  declared  that  there  wasn’t  a  horse  thief  in  that 
part  of  the  state,  as  their  raid  on  them  had  run  them  out 
altogether. 

“Oh,  there’s  plenty  of  them  left,”  said  Terry,  “but,  of 
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course,  they  were  keeping  under  cover,  lhere  are  bad  men 


everywhere  all  the  time.” 

They  went  out  to  the  ranch  and  spent  a  few  days  and 
then  visited  the  Snyder  ranch  to  the  very  great  delight  of 
the  old  man  and  his  family.  Then  they  went  over  to  the 
Bristols,  and,  going  from  there,  stopped  at  Nick  Taylor’s 
place. 

Nick  and  Fred  and  Terry  were  the  warmest  of  friends, 
and  he  treated  them  royally  while  they  were  with  him.  The 
Taylors  had  another  youngster  now  old  enough  to  just  be¬ 
gin  to  walk.  Little  Fred  Taylor,  named  after  Fred  Fear- 
not,  was  quite  a  lad  now,  running  around  and  getting  into 
no  end  of  mischief. 

Mary,  his  mother,  whose  marriage  to  Nick  Terry  had 
brought  about,  was  still  very  grateful  to  the  latter  for  his 
kindness. 

»/  .  ... 

She  laughingly  declared  that  the  next  bo}'  that  she  had 

should  be  named  Terry  Olcott  Taylor. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “but  for  heaven's  sake  raise 
him  up  better  than  I  was  raised,  for  I’m  still  half  savage.” 

Nick  told  them  that  the  great  lynching  which  had  oc- 
curred  when  Fred  and  his  prisoners  passed  the  ranch  down 
below  his  the  year  before,  was  still  the  talk  of  the  region 
for  miles  around. 

“Well,  have  there  been  any  horses  or  cattle  stolen  since 
then?”  Fred  asked. 

“Not  one  that  I've  heard  of.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry;  “hang  a  horse  thief  and 
he’ll  be  quiet  and  honest  ever  after.” 

Thev  visited  several  other  ranches  whose  owners  were 
friends  of  theirs,  and  before  they  were  really  aware  of  it  it 
was  time  for  them  to  return  eastward. 

Letters  from  New  Era  began  to  complain  of  their  long 
absence.  The  season  was  beginning  to  open  and  cottagers 
were  beginning  to  move  in  for  the  season. 

A  few  days  later  they  shook  hands  with  their  friends, 
saying  they  were  going  to  return  to  New  York  state;  but 
when  they  left  Ranchman’s  Rest  they  bought  tickets  for 
Kansas  City. 

It  was  very  little  out  of  their  way  to  stop  there;  besides, 
they  had  been  consulting  about  investing  in  some  suburban 
property  in  that  place,  believing  that  it  would  be  very  val¬ 
uable  in  the  near  future. 

When  they  reached  Kansas  City  they  stopped  at  the 
Shannon  House,  and  the  next  day  they  went  around  to  the 
Cattleman  s  Bank  to  see  if  they  could  find  young  Holmes. 

The  cashier  informed  them  that  Mrs.  Holmes  was  not 
well,  and  that  Charlie  had  asked  for  a  week's  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence. 

“Great  Scott!  the  widow  is  sick,  eh?” 

“Well,  that  is  what  he  reported  to  us,  and  I  guess  it.  is 
true.”  . 

“Well,  we'll  go  out  there  and  see  about  it,"  so  he  and 
Terry  went  around  to  the  main  street,  took  a  street  car  and 
half  an  hour  later  they  were  at  the  little  home  of  the  widow. 

To  their  astonishment,  they  saw  her  over  in  the  next 
yard,  where  the  store-huilding  was  going  up,  and  young 


Holmes  at  work  digging  a  well  on  the  place.  He  had  dug 
down  nearly  six  feet,  when  Terry  hailed  him. 

He  came  out  of  the  well  reeking  with  perspiration,  with 
his  sleeves  rolled  up  above  his  elbows. 

“Look  here,  Charlie,  how  is  this?  Have  you  gone  to 
well-digging?”  Terry  asked  him. 

“Well,  yes;  but  I'm  not  making  a  business  of  it." 

“Well,  do  you  know  anything  about  digging'a  well?” 

“Yes,  I  guess  I  do.  I'm  very  well  acquainted  with  an 
old  well-digger,  and  I  used  to  notice  how  he  measured  his 
wells  as  he  dug  down,  and  as  I  needed  a  well  here  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  dig  it  myself  instead  of  paying  out  the 
money  for  someone  else  to  do  it.  Mother  was  taken  sick 
last  week,  and  I  got  leave  of  absence  by  putting  in  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  She  is  now  able  to  sit  up  and  work  about  the  place, 
so  I  thought  that  as  long  as  I  had  the  week  off  and  had  a 
substitute  in  my  place  I  might  as  well  dig  the  well ;  but 
I've  just  struck  something  down  there  which  puzzles  me. 
Thinking  it  was  a  rock,  I  struck  it  as  hard  as  I  could  and 
the  pick  went  through  it.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  it  doesn't  look 
like  the  lid  of  an  iron  pot.” 

“Stop  right  there,"  said  Terry;  “you  may  have  struck 
a  hidden  treasure,  and  if  that  is  so  you  want  to  keep  your 
mouth  closed  like  a  clam.  Say  nothing  about  it  to  any¬ 
body;  don't  even  let  the  children  know  it.” 

“Great  snakes!”  exclaimed  the  boy,  “I  never  thought 
of  that.  Won’t  you  come  down  and  take  a  look  at  it?” 

“  Yes,”  and  Terry  went  dowrn  into  the  hole,  which  was 
then  about  six  feet  deep,  and  with  his  pocket-knife  scraped 
away  some  of  the  dirt  which  was  incrusted  over  the  piece 
of  iron  which  really  looked  like  the  top  of  an  iron  pot. 

Fred  had  gone  into  the  house  and  was  talking  with  the 
widow,  and  Terry  sent  the  boy  after  him. 

Fred  came  out  and  Terry  told  him  what  sort  of  a  discov¬ 
ery  had  been  made,  and  showed  him  the  piece  of  the  iron 
cover. 

“Terry,’’  said  Fred,  “this  is  undoubtedly  the  cover  of  an 
iron  pot,  for  the  earth  is  incrusted  deep  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  it  is  nothing  but  smooth  rust  on  the  under  part.  It 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  there  for  fifty  years.  Just 
cover  it  up  now  and  let  Charlie  stop  work  until  night. 
Then,  with  the  light  of  a  lantern,  we  can  investigate  and 
find  out  what  it  is.” 

The  men  were  at  work  on  the  little  store,  and  it  was 
nearly  finished. 

It  was  built  strong  and  substantial.  There  was  no  orna¬ 
ment  about  it  whatever,  but  on  the  inside  were  ample 
shelves  for  both  dry  goods  and  groceries. 

That  evening  Fred  and  Terry  investigated  the  bottom 
of  the'  well. 

Charlie,  who  wielded  the  pick  with  the*vigor  of  a  rail¬ 
road  digger,  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  dirt  from 
around  the  spot,  and  it  took  fully  a  couple  of  hours  to  got 
down  level  with  the  bottom  of  it. 

Terry  used  the  pick  and  broke  the  top  in  and  then  lifted 
out  the  pieces. 
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“Great  Scott!”  they  heard  him  exclaim.  ‘‘Fred,  it's  a 
pot,  and  half  full  of  gold  coin!” 

“Great  snakes!”  gasped  Charlie. 

‘A  harlie,”  said  Fred,  “can't  you  get  a  bag  or  a  little  box, 
or  something  that  will  hold  it  and  thus  conceal  it?” 

“I  don  t  know,  sir;  but  I’ll  go  into  the  house  and  try.” 

He  went  into  the  kitchen  and  there  found  a  coarse  sack 
made  of  strong  hemp  goods,  which  he  brought  out,  and  he 
and  Terry  went  down  into  the  well  and  got  out  every  coin 
in  the  iron  pot.  Some  were  bright  and  others  were  discol¬ 
ored,  but  they  never  stopped  to  examine  any«nf  them,  in¬ 
tending  to  wait  until  all  had  been  gathered  in.  They  were 
very  heavy,  and  at  one  time  they  thought  the  bag  would  go 
to  pieces  under  the  weight  of  them. 

The  boy  was  greatly  excited,  and  his  mother  thought 
that  it  was  solely  on  account  of  the  work  and  the  visit  of 

the  two  young  men  who  were,  trying  to  make  life  easy  for 
all  of  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  CAPTURED  BURGLARS. 


On  the  way  back  downtown  Terry  informed  Fred  that  he 

ialf  the  coins  found  in  the  old  iron 
pot,  and  that  there  was  over  ten  thousand  dollars'’ worth. 

FaVly  the  next  morning  Fred  and  Terry  went  out  to 
the  place  and  found  Charlie  digging  in  the  well.  He 
had  broken  up  the  old  pot  into  fifty  or  more  pieces  and 
the  pieces  were  buried  under  the  dirt  that  he  was  throwing 
up  by  spadesful. 

d  hey  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  keeping  the  widow 
from  finding  qut  what  had  happened. 

She  was  suspicious  that  something  unusual  had  occurred, 
and  she  asked  questions  and  went  all  through  the  house,  but 
failed  to  find  the  bag  of  coin. 

Fred  had  brought  a  strong  valise  for  the  purpose  of  lock¬ 
ing  the  coins  up  in  it,  and  he  kept  the  widow  engaged  while 
Terry  and  Charlie  counted  everv  dollar's  worth  of  the 
money. 

“Now,  Charlie,”  said  Terry,  “if  this  gets  out  thousands 
of  people  will  call.  They  will  want  to  see  the  coins;  they 
will  want  to  look  down  the  well,  and  will  make  themselves 
nuisances  for  weeks  to  come.  Perhaps  some  of  them  will 
put  in  claims  tor  it,  hut  this  treasure  has  been  buried  here 
for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Now,  the  way  for  you  to  do  is  to 
let  us  givejou  a  check  on  the  bank  for  every  dollar  that 
you  found  in  that  pot,  and  then  you  can  use  the  money 
without  exciting  any  -uspicion.” 

“I  was  just  wondering  how  I  would  manage  it,”  said 
f  harke;  “but  that  makes  it  all  right.” 

Just  as  the  boys  were  about  to  take  the  train  for  New 
Era  they  were  notified  at  the  hotel,  at  least  Fred  was,  that 
he  must  appear  at  the  preliminary  trial  of  the  footpads;  so, 
in -lead  of  leaving  the  next  day,  they  were  detained  several 
day*  longer. 


The  result  was  that  the  prisoners  were  all  remanded  to 
jail  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  The  matter 
would  have  been  called  up  long  before  but  for  the  injuries 
that  they  had  received  in  the  fight  with  Fred. 

The  prisoners  whose  faces  were  smashed  were  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  under  guard.  The  man  with  the  broken  arm  was  in 
a  better  fix,  but  it  was  deemed  best  to  hold  him  back  until 
the  others  could  appear  in  court. 

It  was  all  that  Fred  could  do  to  identify  them,  for  their 
faces  were  completely  out  of  shape,  and  the  physicians  cer¬ 
tified  that  they  would  probably  be  laid  up  a  month  or  two 
longer;  but  the  officers  and  Charlie  identified  them,  and  so 
thedr  cases  were  disposed  of. 

Mbanwhile  Terry  told  Mrs.  Holmes  that  he  wanted  to 
buv  shoes  and  clothes  for  all  the  children;  as  there  was  a 
house  full  of  little  children  at  his  mother’s  home,  and  it 
was  for  their  sakes  that  he  wanted  to  supply  her  children’s 
wants. 

Susie  was  supplied  with  three  dresses,  one  of  silk,  and' as 
it  was  the  first  she  had  ever  possessed,  she  was  a  proud  little 
miss. 

He  bought  her  ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  perfumery,  hose 
and  shoes.  Her  mother  selected  everything,  and  she  had 
the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  the  purchases.  Terry  showed 
her  the  pictures  of  his  sister  and  sweetheart. 

“Susie,”  said  Fred,  “when  you  have  finished  school  we 
want  you  to  come  out  to  New  Era  and  spend  the  season 
with  us  as  our  guest.  Terry’s  sister,  my  sweetheart,  will 
take  care  of  you,  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  It's  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  in  all  this  country,  and  I’m  sure 
you  will  be  happy  while  out  there.  Mother  Holmes,  don't 
you  worry  about  Susie.  One  of  the  girls  will  come  out 
with  us  to  take  charge  of  her  at  the  time.  Now,  you  just 
settle  down  and  let  Charlie  attend  to  business.  Of  course, 
when  he  has  to  go  out,  you  can  relieve  him  in  the  store. 
We  find  that  he  has  a  good  business  head.  Now,  we  shall 
leave  here  to-morrow,  and  maybe  we  will  not  see  you  again 
before  some  time  next  year.” 

That  afternoon  a  stock  of  goods  came  to  the  store, -and 
Charlie  and  his  mother  were  very  busy  in  placing  them  in 
position. 

Kindly  neighbors  came  in  and  wanted  to  assist,  but  their 
offers  were  cleverly  declined. 

Charlie  and  his  mother  said  that  they  wanted  to  know 
where  everything  was  placed,  and  that  they  could  only  know 
it  by  putting  everything  in  position  themselves. 

About  dark  Fred  and  Terry  were  astounded  at  receiving 
a  telegram  from  Charlie  while  they  were  at  the  supper 
table. 

Fred  opened  if,  and  read : 

“Please  come  up.  We  are  threatened  with  robbery.” 

Fred  and  Terry  went  out,  entered  a  street  car,  and  were 
soon  at  the1  home  of  the  widow. 

Charlie  told  them  confidentially  that  a  young  girl  living 
around  the  block  had  overheard  two  tough-looking  chaps 
j  plotting  to  rob  the  house  that  night,  under  the  impression 
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that  quite  a  sum  of  money  had  been  left  there  by  Fearnot 
and  Olcott. 

‘‘Well,  they  must  think  that  we  have  a  lot  of  money, 
Charley  ?” 

“Yes,  sir;  they  do.  The  people  around  here  think  that 
we  have  it  here  in  the  house,  too,  because  we  have  bought 
these  two  lots,  and  the  store  has  been  built,  and  some  goods 
moved  into  it;  for  they  have  always  known  us  as  very,  very 
poor  people.” 

“All  right,  Charlie,  we’ll  stop  with  you,  to-night,  if 
you’ll  give  us  a  bed.” 

“Great  snakes!  I’ll  give  you  my  bed,  and  I’ll  sleep  on 
the  floor.  But  we  were  newer  suspected  of  having  anything 
in  the  house  worth  stealing  before,  so  I  don’t  know  just 
how  to  work  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,  my  boy.  Just  lock  up  the  house  se¬ 
curely  and  blow  out  all  the  lights.  We’ll  lie  down  on 
the  bed,  and,  as  you  say,  you  can  lie  down  on  the  floor;  and 
if  they  show  up  we’ll  perhaps  have  a  little  circus  with 
them.” 

So  all  the  lights  of  the  house  were  put  out  at  the  usual 
time  for  retiring;  and  Fred  and  Terry,  without  taking  off 
their  clothes,  other  than'  their  coats,  laid  down  on  the  bed, 
while  Charlie  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  on  the  floor. 

It  was  long  after  midnight,  when  they  heard  somebody 
tampering  with  one  of  .the  windows. 

It  was  the  window  in  the  little  children’s  room,  but  the 
little  ones  were  sound  asleep. 

Terry  was  the  first  to  detect  the  sound,  and  he  nudged 
Fred  and  Charlie. 

Charlie  was  in /his  stocking  feet,  and  he  slipped  around 
through  the  different  rooms  and  located  the  noise.  It  was 
a  very  slight  noise,  and  showed  that  expert  burglars  were 
at  work. 

Fred  and  Terry  slipped  off  their  shoes  and  followed  him 
when  he  came  back  to  report. 

They  placed  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  window.  Pres¬ 
ently  it  was  raised  softly,  and  a  man  entered,  noiselessly  as 
a  cat.  Then  he  assisted  another  in.  They  flashed  a  light 
around  the  room  and  revealed  the  two  youngest  children 
lying  in  the  bed  soundly  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  inno¬ 
cent. 

Suddenly  each  prowler  received  a  blow  from  some  kind 
of  a  blunt  instrument  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  Down  they 
both  dropped  without  uttering  a  sound,  for  they  were  in- 
stantlv  stunned. 

Fred  and  Terry  then  looked  out,  and  satisfied  themselves 
that  no  one  was  outside  on  the  watch;  so  they  shut  down 
the  window,  secured  it  as  well  as  they  could,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tie  the  burglars’  hands  behind  their  backs  and 
their  feet  together,  so  that  they  couldn't  possibly  get  loose. 

Then  the  widow  was  called  up  and  they  lighted  the 
lamp,  so  that  she  would  be  able  to  see  them. 

To  her  utter  amazement  one  of  the  burglars  was  a  young 
man  whom  she  had  known  in  that,  neighborhood  for  years. 
In  fact,  he  had  gone  to  school  with  Charlie,  but  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  professional  burglar.  He  was  only  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  but  an  able-bodied  young  fellow. 


Charlie  was  thunderstruck  when  he  recognized  the  young 
man,  and  naturally  he  felt  sorry  for  him. 

“Charlie,  don’t  you  become  tender-hearted  now,”  said 
Terry.  “This  fellow  is  a  professional  burglar.  It  isn’t  hi- 
first  job,  by  any  means.  We  know  the  work  of  a  burglar 
the  moment  we  see  it;  and  any  policeman  will  tell  you  that 
this  wasn’t  the  work  of  amateurs.” 

“Well,  what  must  I  do  with  them,  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“Oh,  you  let  us  attend  to  that.  If  your  mother  and  sis¬ 
ters  were  not  in  the  house  we  would  gag  and  strip  them,  and 
give  them  ariose  of  rawhide  that  they  would  never  forget 
for  the  balance  of  their  lives.” 

“But  what  in  the  thunder  did  you  do  to  them?"  Charlie 
asked.  “They  lie  here  like  a  pair  of  dead  men.'’ 

“We  just  tapped  them  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with  our 
fists.  Don’t  you  know'  that  if  you  hit  a  man  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  just  belowr  the  base  of  the  skull  with  a  blunt 
instrument,  it  will  knock  him  out  for  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  Neither  of  those  fellow's  would  know'  Gabriel's  trum¬ 
pet  if  he  heard  it.” 

“Do  you  know'  that  fellow'’s  name,  Charlie?” 

“Why,  yes,  of  course  I  do.  His  name  is  Tom  Watts, 
and  if  I’m  not  mistaken  the  other’s  name  is  Jim  White.” 

“All  right;  we’ll  just  set  the  light  on  the  table  here,  and 
make  a  pitcher  of  lemonade,  and  w'hile  we  are  drinking  it 
they  will  probably  wake  up  feeling  very  thirsty.” 

They  had  scarcely  made  the  pitcher  of  lemonade,  the 
lemons  for  which  Charlie  had  gone  into  the  store  and 
brought  out  with  him  at  Terry’s  suggestion,  w'hen  young 
Watts  groaned,  opened  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  feel  of  the 
back  of  his  head;  but,  finding  his  hands  bound,  he  pulled 
hard  at  the  cord.  Of  course,  that  fetched  him  around  pretty 
promptly,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around  the 
room. 

He  saw  Fred,  Terry,  and  Charlie  sitting  around  the  room, 
drinking  lemonade. 

Watts  was  pulling  himself  together  rapidly,  but  he  was 
bound  hard  and  fast. 


Finallv  he  said : 

“Charlie,  who  tied  me  up  here  this  way?” 

“I  guess  these  friends  of  mine  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  Tom.  But  how'  did  you  happen  to  come  in  here  at  this 
time  of  the  night,  and  through  the  window?” 

“Lord,  I  don’t  know,  Charlie.  Sombeody  must  have 
knocked  me  down  and  fetched  me  in.” 

Terry  began  chuckling. 

By  that  time  the  other  fellow  came  to,  and  began  listen¬ 
ing  to  what  was  passing  between  Watts  and  the  others. 

“Charlie,”  said  Fred,  “search  their  clothes,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  any  burglars’  tools.” 

Charlie  went  to  White  and  found  in  his  possession  quite 
a  lot  of  tools  which  he  showed  to  Fred  and  Terry. 

“Now,  see  what  kind  of  shoes  they  have  on.  Charlie." 

He  examined  their  shoes,  and  found  that  they  had  on 
rubber-bottomed  slippers. 

“Great  snakes!”  ejaculated  Charlie,  “they've  got  on 
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"C  harlie,  Charlie,"  Watts  began  pleading,  "don't  turn 
me  o\  t  r  to  the  police.  Be  a  good  fellow." 

"Tom,  I'm  obliged  to.  These  friends  of  mine  caught  you 
as  you  were  stealing  in  through  the  window,  and  knocked 
you  senseless.  What  else  could  I  do?’’ 

"Charlie,  let  us  go,  and  we'll  leave  the  State.  We  went 
to  school  together,  and  were  always  friends.” 

"That's  what  makes  it  so  much  worse,"  said  Charlie. 
“To  think  that  you  would  rob  an  old  schoolmate,  and  a 
lifetime  friend.  Just  because  you  thought  that  I  had  a 
streak  of  good  luck,  and  had  received  a  reward  for  helping 
to  save  a  man's  bag  of  money.” 

Just  then  the  widow  herself  camei  into  the  room  and  saw 
and  recognized  both  the  men. 

Then  she  turned  away,  saying : 

"Well,  well,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it.  1  knew  the. 
mothers  of  both  of  them.” 

"Well,  madam,”  said  Fred,  “when  men  go  wrong,  they 
are  capable  of  doing  anything.  I've  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  with  such  chaps.  Those  fellows  started  out 
wrong  when  they  left  school.  Probably  they  were  born 
bad.” 

“No,  no,”  put  in  Mrs.  Holmes.  “I  knew  their  mothers, 
and  they  were  good  women;  and  for  their  sakes  I  would 
spare  them  if  I  could.” 

“Ah,  there  is  the  tender-hearted  woman.  Thank  the 
Lord,  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  are  witnesses,  and 
will  make  the  charge  against  them.  Now,  Charlie,  you  go 
out  and  call  the  police,  and  we’ll  turn  these  pretty  fellows 
over  to  them.” 

Charlie  put  on  his  shoes  and  coat  and  hat,  and  left  the 
cottage. 

“Tom,”  said  White,  “I  guess  it’s  all  up  with  us.” 

“You  can  bet  your  life  oh  that,”  said  Terry,  and  Watts 
began  to  cry,  and  White  jeered  him,  saying : 

“Brace  up,  Tom,  and  bear  the  music.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry.  “Be  a  man,  even  if  you  are 
caught  doing  a  villainous  trick.  I’ve  seen  horse-thieves 
strung  up  by  the  neck,  and  admired  their  gameness.  They 
didn’t  kick  nor  beg.” 

A  half  hour  later  young  Charlie  came  back,  accompanied 
by  two  policemen. 

“There  they  are,  officer,”  said  he,  “lying  just  as  they 
fell  when  hit  on  the  back  of  the  neck  bv  these  two  gentle¬ 
men.  Search  their  pockets,  and  you  will  find  them  full  of 
tools,  and  ‘sneaks’  on  their  feet.” 

“Oh,  we  know  them,”  said  one  of  the  officers,  “and  have 
had  them  under  surveillance  for  months.  We  knew  that 
their  capture  was  only  a  question  of  time.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

7  HE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MESSENGER  BOY’S  FORTUNE. 

Fr^d  and  Terry  accompanied  Charlie  to  the  police  station, 
and  made  the  charge  of  house-breaking  and  attempted  bur¬ 
glary  again -t  the  prisoners. 


Then  they  returned  to  the  house,  and  slept  in  the  same 
bed  upon  which  they  had  been  lying  when  the  burglars  put 
in  their  appearance. 

Of  course,  having  been  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
they  slept  rather  late,  but  when  they  did  arise  they  found 
that  the  widow  had  a  nice  breakfast  prepared  for  them. 

“Madam,  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  put  you  to  so  much 
trouble,^’  said  Fred. 

“Oh,  it  was  no  trouble  at  all.  I  had  to  get  breakfast  for 
the  children,  and,  besides,  I  really  enjoyed  the  thought 
that  I  was  preparing  something  for  you  gentlemen,  also.” 

While  they  were  at  breakfast  the  mother  of  Tom,  the 
young  burglar,  came  in.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  death, 
and  apparently  she  was  frightened  beyond  expression. 

She  and  Mrs.  Holmes  had  been  friends  all  their  lives; 
in  fact,  they  had  been  schoolgirls  together.  They  rushed 
into  each  other’s  arms,  and  both  burst  into  tears  at  the 
same  time. 

Mrs.  Watts  had  just  learned  that  her  son  and  young 
White  were  in  the  police  station,  and  had  been  there  to  see 
them. 

The  officers  told  her  of  what  they  had  been  guilty,  and 
that  they  were  good  for  a  long  term  of  years  in  the  State 
prison. 

Mother-like,  she  hurried  around  to  Mrs.  Holmes  to  see 
if  she  could  find  out  something  that  would  be  of  benefit  to 
her  boy. 

Mrs.  Holmes  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
and  could  make  no  explanations  that  the  grieved  mother 
could  understand;  so  Charlie  himself  told  her  the  story. 

She  really  couldn’t  believe  it,  and  she  turned  to  his  moth¬ 
er  and  asked  her  if  her  boy  had  really  broken  into  her 
house.  She  reluc-tantlv  said  that  it  was  true,  and  she  took 
her  to  the  window  and  showed  her  where  they  came  through, 
and  told  her  how  they  were  captured  by  the  two  gentlemen 
then  staying  in  the  cottage. 

Fred  and  Terry,  of  course,  corroborated  the  story,  and 
then  she  sat  down  and  cried  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 

It  was  a  terrible  revelation  to  her,  for  she  had  never 
suspected  that  her  son  was  a  burglar. 

He  had  been  making  her  believe  that  he  was  doing  some 
work  by  canvassing  around  for  something,  for  out  of  the 
gains  of  his  burglary  he  had  always  turned  over  something 
to  her. 

Of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  felt  very  sorry  for  her,  and 
they  did  what  they  could  to  console  her,  but  no  mother, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  be  consoled. 

Naturally  they  wanted  to  see  the  little  girl  who  had 
given  the  warning  of  the  intended  burglary. 

Charlie  went  around  to  where  the  girl’s  parents  lived, 
and  saw  her.  She  was  a  bright  little  girl,  and  she  told  a 
pretty  straight  story  of  how  she  had  overheard  them  plot¬ 
ting  the  burglary. 

Fred  gave  her  a  five-dollar  gold  piece,  and  she  handed  it 
to  her  mother,  who  was,  too,  a  very  poor  woman. 

“Well,  you  gave  that  to  vour  mother.  That’s  a  good 
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little  girl,*’  said  Terry.  “Here’s  a  bright  silver  dollar  lot 
you  to  spend  lor  yourself.  You  did  right  in  telling  Mrs. 
Holmes,  little  girl,  for  it  saved  them  from  being  killed  in 
their  sleep.” 

“Now,  madam,”  said  Fred,  “you  will  no  doubt  be  an 
noyed  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  prisoners,  but  don  t 
you  let  them  worry  you.” 

“Indeed,  I  won’t,”  said  she.  “I’m  not  afraid  of  people 
of  that  kind.” 

She  was  a  stalwart  woman,  and  her  face  showed  that  she 
possessed  a  pretty  strong  character. 

Fred  and  Terry  went  down  to  the  hotel,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  showed  up  at  the  police  station,  told  their  story, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  prisoners  remanded 
for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

The  mother  of  young  White  was  present,  but  Mrs.  Watts, 
having  seen  them  at  the  station,  couldn't  stand  the  strain 
of  seeing  her  boy  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  with  manacles 
on  his  hands. 


sent  to  the  lock-up,  to  remain  until  be  had  -erved  thirty 
days  there  or  until  the  fine  was  paid. 

Fred  and  Terry  then  returned  to  the  hotel. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  they  decided  to  go  up  and  see  how 
Charlie  and  his  mothcT  were  getting  on. 

The  carpenters  were  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
little  store,  and  there  was,  even  then,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  goods  in  there.  They  found  the  cottage  locked,  hut  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  mother  and  her  two  youngest  children  were  in 
the  store.  Charlie  was  outside  finishing  up  the  well.  A 
carpenter  had  been  employed  to  fix  the  woodwork  over  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  and  a  bucket  was  being  suspended  over 
it. 

“Had  any  trouble  to-day,  Charlie?”  bred  inquired. 

“Yes;  there  have  been  a  dozen  relatives  of  Tommie  and 
young  White  around  mother  all  day,  and  they  are  begging 
her  to  commit  perjury,  and  let  those  villains  go  scot-free; 
and  how  she  is  going  to  stand  it  I  don't  know.” 

“Well,  that  won’t  do,  Charlie.  You  must  put  a  jstop  to 


Mrs.  White  came  to  Terry,  and  began  pleading  for  her 
boy. 

“Why,  madam,”  said  Terry,  “there’s  nothing  on  earth 
that  I  can  do  for  you.  Your  son  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  law.  All  I  will  have  to  do  when  his  trial  comes  is  to 
go  on  the  stand  and  tell  the  strict  truth.  I  must  do  that 
or  commit  perjury,  and  surely  you  wouldn’t  expect  me  to 
do  that,  however  much  I  may  sympathize  with  you.  The 
mistake  you  have  made  is  in  not  keeping  your  boy  at  some 
trade  where  he  would  never  have  been  tmpted  to  study  and 
practice  the  art  of  burglary.” 

There  were  several  rough  men,  evidently  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  poor  woman,  standing  around  her. 

One  of  them  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  belligerent  in 
his  attitude  toward  Terry,  and  he  remarked : 

“You’ve  already  committed  perjury,  sir,  for  the  boy  is 
not  guilty.” 

Terry  looked  at  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  crazy. 

“No,  sir;  I'm  not  crazy.  Neither  am  I  a  perjurer,  which 
is  something  that  you  can’t  say.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case?”  Terry  in¬ 
quired. 

“Not  of  personal  knowledge,  but  I  believe  the  story  that 
.Jim  tells.” 

“And  you  don't  believe  the  story  that  Mrs.  Holmes  and 
her  son  tell?” 

“No,  I  don't.” 

“Then  you  are  crazy.  You  have  my  sympathies,  sir  A’ 

The  fellow  uttered  an  imprecation,  and  dashed  at  Terry 
and  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  with  his  clenched  fist. 

Quick  as  a  Hash,  Terry  turned  and  dealt  him  two  blows, 
one  from  his  right  and  the  other  from  his  i>,ft  fist,  and  the 
fellow  went  down,  stunned  almost  to  unconsciousness. 

Of  course,  officers  interfered,  and  the  man  was  arraigned 
before  the  judge  immediately. 

Terr)’  made  the  complaint  against  him,  and  when  he  told 
the  story  the  judge  was  so  indignant  that  lie  fined  the 
prisoner  twenty  dollars,  which  he  couldn’t  pay.  and  he  was 


it.” 

“They  will  come  into  the  store  every  day.  Two  men  were 
here,  just  a  little  while  ago,  and  when  they  found  that  I 
wouldn’t  promise  not  to  tell  the  facts  in  the  case,  they  prac¬ 
tically  threatened  me.  They  didn’t  say  wliat  they’d  do,  but 
they  said  I  would  regret  it  the  longest  day  I  lived,  and  that 
it  would  be  money  in  my  hands  to  do  as  they  wanted  me  to 
do.” 

Both  Fred  and  Terrv  knew  what  that  all  meant,  and  they 
saw  that  neither  Charlie  or  his  mother  could  do  any  busi¬ 
ness  nor  have  any  peace  of  mind  under  such  circumstances. 

“Terry,  it’s  pretty  tough  on  a  poor  widow,  isn't  it?” 

“Yes,  indeed;  hanged  if  I  don’t  wish  we  didn’t  have  to 
return  east;  then  I  would  stay  right  here  and  clerk  in  that 
store  until  I  had  licked  a  few  of  those  fellows.” 

“Well,  we  can’t  do  that,  Terry;  but  we  can  employ  a 
good  lawyer  to  look  after  them  and  to  protect  them  from 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

They  went  downtown  and  found  the  landlord  of  the  hotel. 
He  gave  them  the  name  of  a  young  lawyer,  whom  he  said 
had  plenty  of  nerve  and  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world,  and 
was  sadly  in  need  of  a  profitable  client. 

Fred  went  to  him,  and  told  him  who  he  was,  and  explain¬ 
ed  the  Widow  Holmes’  case. 

Said  he :  s 

“I  want  all  the  friends  and  relatives  of  those  thieves  pro¬ 
hibited  bv  law  from  molesting  her  and  her  son  about  thi< 
matter,  even  if  you  have  to  go  to  court  and  get  out  injunc¬ 
tions  against  them.” 

The  young  lawyer  said  that  he  thought  he  could  protect 
them  from  the  annoyance,  and  that  he  would  do  so  to  the 
lhrdt  of  the  law. 

“That's  just  what  I  want  done,”  said  Fred.  “If  I  find 
that  you  do  3II  right  we  will  make  you  our  legal  representa¬ 
tive  here  in  this  ritv.  We  sell  about  fifty  thousand  dollars' 
wtc+h  of  cattle  in  thb  city  every  year.  We  will  give  you  a 
retain*-?  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  we  want  vou  to  cive 
special  attention  to  this  case.  If  necessary  employ  a  detee- 
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u\v  to  got  a  grip  on  those  fellows  that  are  annoying  young 
Holmes  and  his  mother.” 

s  * 

So  he  paid  the  retainer,  and  the  young  lawyer  hurried  up 
to  the  Holmes  cottage  to  see  the  widow  and  consult  with 
her.  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  her  positive  instructions 
as  to  what  she  must  do  under  certain  circumstances. 

“Send  everybody  to  me,”  said  he.  “If  they  want  you 
to  make  any  statements  for  publication,  tell  them  that  I  will 
make  the  public  statements  for  you.  Don’t  sign  any  papers, 
except  in  my  office,  and  I  insist  upon  it  that  if  anyone  comes 
to  you  to  try  to  force  you  to  jnake  statements  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  witnesses,  •  that  you  send  for  me  at  once.” 

Fred  rather  liked  the  way  in  which  the  young  lawyer 
went  at  the  case,  and  he  suggested  to  Terry  that  they  wait 
a  little  while  longer,  and  see  how  it  would  work. 

Now  there  was  a  prominent  politician  in  the  place,  for 
whom  young  White  had  been  a  most  enthusiastic  worker. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  influence  among  the  other  politi¬ 
cians,  and  he  employed  a  lawyer  to  defend  both  the  boys. 
The  prisoners  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  within  ten 
days,  for  that  august  body  happened  to  be  in  session  at  the 
time. 

An  effort  was  made  to  get  them  out  on  bail,  but  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  belonged  to  a  party  different  from  that  of 
the  politician,  and  he  insisted  on  a  larger  bail  than  the 
politician  and  his  friends  were  willing  to  put  up  to  get  his 
prisoners  out. 

“Terry.”  said  Fred,  "they  do  things  out  here  Just  as  they 
do  in  all  the  other  great  cities.  In  Chicago,  in  Cleveland, 
and  in  New  York  City  those  petty  little  games  are  played.” 

“Tes,  and  they  are  all  of  a  kind,”  assented  Terry.  “But 
let  me  tell  you  that  Charlie  is  a  pretty  sharp  boy,  and  is 
pretty  well  posted  about  such  things,  although  he  has  not 
mingled  with  the  average  youth  of  the  city,  but  has  been 
very  busy  helping  his  mother.  But  in  talking  with  him  I 
And  that  he  is  posted,  and  posted  well;  and  he’s  keeping 
his  eyes  wide  open,  I  tell  you.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Charlie  had  heard  that,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  that  on  which  the  little 
store  had  been  built  was  a  whole  block  of  vacant  land,  which 
was  advertised  for  sale. 

There  w’ere  parties  who  wanted  to  buy  little  lots  on  which 
to  build  small  homes,  but  this  was  advertised  for  the  whole 
blo^k  to  be  sold,  and  nobody  in  that  part  of  the  town  seem¬ 
ed  to  want,  to  buy  so  much  of  it. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  Charlie,  “if  I  had  money  enough  I’d 
buy  that  whole  block,  and  then  I’d  cut  it  up  into  town  lots, 
and  sell  them  cheap.” 

“Charlie,  what  could  you  get  for  each  lot?” 

“Why,  I  could  get  an  average  of  three  hundred  dollars  a 
lot,  and  the  corner  lots  would  bring  seventy-five  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollar-  more  apiece.” 

Fred  -at  down  and  figured  up  how  many  lots  were  in  each 
block,  and  he  aw  that  if  the  lots  could  be  sold  at  Charlie’s 
there  wa  money  in  if.  So  he  told  him  to  see  the, 
owner  and  buy  the  whole  block  in  the  name  of  his  mother, 
and  to  pay  cash  for  it. 


“But,  Mr.  Fearnot,  I  haven’t  got  money  enough  to  do 
that.” 

■N 

“Go  ahead,  Charlie.  I’ll  put  up  the  money,  and  you  can 
act  as  my  agent.” 

Charlie  went  to  the  owner,  and  told  him  that  his  mother 
wanted  to  buy  the  whole  block. 

“Why,  yes;  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  would  like 
to  buy  the  whole  town,  but  they  haven’t  got  the  money.” 

“Yes,  that’s  all  right;  but  my  mother  has  the  money.” 

The  announcement  nearly  took  the  real  estate  agent’s 
head  off,  and  he  went  to  see  Mrs.  Holmes.  She  told  him 
that  she  would  buy  the  block  and  pay  cash  down  for  it.  So 
the  man  had  his  lawyer  make  out  his  titles  to  Mrs.  Holmes, 
and  when  he  showed  up  with  them  she  planked  down  the 
money. 

Then  Charlie  went  to  work,  and  shaped  off  each  lot;  and 
put  up  a  sign  on  them,  telling  the  size  and  the  price  of  each 
one. 

There  was  an  average  profit  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  lot, 
provided  they  could  be  sold  at  his  figures. 

Inside  of  a  week  he  had  sold  about  half  the  lots.  Then 
a  contractor  came  along  and  took  the  other  half,  and  be¬ 
gan  building  little  cottages  for  rent. 

Charlie  was  elated,  and  Fred  bought  three  more  blocks  for 
him.  Charlie  had  his  office  in  the  little  store  that  his 
mother  was  running. 

He  had  the  office  room  fenced  off,  and  of  course,  when 
he  was  not  busy  he  was  selling  goods  for  his  mother. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “that  boy  will  make  a  fortune  inside 
of  one  year.  He  has  made  several  thousand  dollars  al¬ 
ready.” 

“Just  what  I  was  thinking,  too,  Terry.  What’s  the 
matter  with  our  letting  him  look  after  business  for  us?” 

“What  sort  of  business?” 

“Why,  buying  up  real  estate  on  the  outskirts  of  this  city. 
It’s  one  of  the  growing  cities  of  the  West,  and  young  Haylow 
can  look  after  the  legal  part  of  it.” 

Haylow  was  the  young  lawyer  who  was  looking  after 
Mrs.  Holmes’  ease  against  the  burglars. 

“All  right,”  sMd  Terry,  and  they  proceeded  to  buy  up  a 
pretty  good-sized  tract  of  land,  and  turned  it  over  to  Charlie 
to  cut  up  into  blocks  and  lay  out  in  streets,  that  the  blocks 
might  be  cut  up  into  lots  for  sale. 

The  boy  was  pretty  well  posted  about  real  estate  in  that 
part  of  the  town,  so  Fred  and  Terry  then  left  for  New  Era, 
leaving  this  business  in  his  hands. 

They  had  stayed  longer  than  they  had  ever  done  out 
West,  and  when  they  reached  New  Era  they  found  a  letter 
there  waiting  for  them  from  Charlie. 

He  stated  that  on  the  very  day  they  left  he  had  sold  five 
lots. 

Of  course,  the  season  was  now  in  full  blast  at  New  Era; 
and  the  girls  were  more  than  glad  to  see  the  boys  back 
again,  and  they  all  at  once  entered  into  the  gaities  of  the 
season. 

The  girls  were  eager  to  know  what?  had  been  keeping 
them  out  in  Kansas  City  so  long,  and  they  told  the  whole 
story.  , 
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Neither  of  them  was  disposed' to  find  fault  with  them. 

They  found  at  the  bank  the  coins  that  they  had  bought 
from  Charlie,  and  they  let  the  girls  look  them  over,  for 
they  were  considered  great  curiosities. 

There  wasn’t  one  in  the  lot  under  sixty  years  old,  which 
showed  that  they  had  been  buried  a  long  time. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

Of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  kept  in  communication  with 
the  young  lawyer;  and  they  found  that  he  was  attending 
strictly  to  business  and  showing  considerable  energy,  not 
to  say  talent. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  young  Charlie  Holmes  was 
making  a  most  thorough  business  man  of  himself,  and  that 
there  were  at  least  a  dozen  houses  going  up  on  the  little 
lots  that  he  had  sold.  But  one  day  he  wrote  them  that 
some  footpads  had  attacked  the  boy  one  night,  as  he  was 
strolling  along  the  street  fronting  the  new  lots,  and  that 
they  had  beaten'him  badly,  and  he  was  laid  up  for  probably 
a  fortnight  from  his  injuries. 

Fred  immediately  wired  to  him  to  employ  the  best  detec¬ 
tive  he  could  find,  and  set  him  on  the  trail  of  those  foot¬ 
pads;  and  to  prosecute  them  to  the  very  limit  of  the  law, 
when  found. 

“Draw  on  us  when  you  need  money,'”  said  the  dispatch. 

The  young  lawyer  at  once  employed  a  first-class  detec- 
five,  and  so  notified  the  New  Era  Company. 

Fred  .wrote  to  Charlie,  and  in  due  time  received  a  letter 
from  his  mother  saying  that  her  son  was  laid  up  in  bed, 
and  unable  to  write. 

The  detective  made  an  investigation,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  attack  was  not  made  for  purpose  of  rob¬ 
bery,  but  to  get  the  boy  out  of  the  way  so  that  he  couldn’t 
appear  against  the  prisoners  on  the  witness  stand. 

The  trial  was  to  come  off  within  a  fortnight. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I’m  going  to  take  a 
run  out  there  and  disguise  myself  most  thoroughly  and 
act  as  detective.  I’ll  make  myself  known  to  the  chief  of 
police,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  to  Charlie  and  his  moth¬ 
er,  and  mavbe  I  can  have  a  little  fun  with  those  fellows.  If 
they  are  trying  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  they  will  be  laying 
for  us  when  we  go  out.” 

“All  right.  *  Go  ahead,  Terry.  But  be  careful.” 

So  Terry  took  the  train  for  Chicago.  There  he  stopped 
to  buy  the  material  for  his  make-up  as  a  detective. 

'  Then  he  went  on  to  Kansas  City. 

He  called  on  the  chief  of  police  and  made  himself  known 
to  him  by  putting  on  and  taking  off  his  disguise  in  his 
room;  but  he  didn’t,  call  on  the  mayor,  for  he  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  the  mayor  would  not  be  exactly  safe  with  a  secret 
of  that  kind. 

Then  he  called  on  Charlie  and  his  mother. 

Chnrjic  was  then  getting  pretty  well  over  his  injuries. 
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When  he  told  him  who  he  was  Charlie  recognized  hi§ 
voice,  but  his  mother  seemed  to  lx?  suspicious  of  him,  and 
he  had  to  remove  the  disguise  and  put  it  on  again  in  h«  r 
presence.  But  she  didn't  let  her  daughter  Susie  know',  be. 
cause  the  girl  was  of  a  very  excitable  nature.  But  finally 
Terry  thought  it  best  to  take  the  girl  into  his  confidence. 
When  she  found  out  who  he  was  she  was  the  most  delighted 
little  girl  he  ever  saw. 

Terry  assisted  Mrs;  Holmes  in  the  store,  and  whenever 
Susie  came  home  from  school  she  hurried  into  the  store  to 
assist  her  mother  also. 

Mrs.  Holmes  was  now  regarded  as  a  woman  of  consider¬ 
able  wealth,  and  there  w'ere  young  fellows  coming  around 
and  making  goo-goo  eyes  at  Susie. 

The  girl  was  tickled  almost  to  death,  for  she  was  think¬ 
ing  all  the  time  of  the  young  man  who  was  in  disguise  and 
assisting  her  mother  in  the  store;  for  she  thought  it  great 
fun  to  fool  everybody. 

One  day  Mrs.  Holmes  was  notified  by  a  note,  which  was 
signed  “A  Friend,”  that  unless  she  got  Charlie  out  of  the 
way  when  the  trial  of  White  and  Watts  came  up  her  store 

and  home  would  be  burned  dowrn. 

\ 

She  was  greatly  frightened  and  told  Terry  about  it;  in 
fact,  showed  him  the  note. 

“Madam,  don’t  you  he  uneasy,”  said  Terry.  “Those  are 
very  fellows  whom  I  am  after,  and  if  they  undertake  any 
game  of  that  kind  you’ll  have  a  sensation  that  will  wake 
up  all  Kansas  City.” 

'  Now,  they  all  thought  that  Terry  was  some  poor  relative 
of  Charlie’s,  whom  the  widow  was  taking  care  of  for  what 
little  work  he  could  do  around  the  place  and  in  the  store, 
for  he  was  about  as  innocent-looking  a  chap  as  could  be 
found  in  a  day’s  journey. 

Terry  had  notified  Fred  of  the  threat,  and  the  latter 
hurried  out,  to  be  there  in  time,  when  the  case  should  be 
called  up. 

Of  course,  he  came  in  disguise  too,  and  made  himself 
known  only  to  Terry. 

He  didn’t  let  Charlie  or  his  mother  know  anything  about 
it.  He  stopped  at  a  near-by  boarding-house,  and  of  even¬ 
ings  would  come  over  as  if  to  talk  With  Terry,  but.  in  reality 
they  were  taking  turns  in  watching  the  property. 

One  day  another  note  reached  the  widow  through  the 
mail  telling  her  that  if  Charlie  didn’t  leave  town  the  next 
day  that  she  would  be  sorry  for  it  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “Mrs.  Holmes  received  another  note 
this  morning,”  and  he  told  him  what  its  contents  were. 

“She’s  very  nervous,”  he  added,  “but  T  toll  her  to  keep 
cool,  and  that  we'll  catch  those  fellows,  if  possible.” 

That  night  Fred  and  Terry  were  both  on  guard,  and  Char¬ 
lie  was  in  the  back  room  of  the  store,  which  he  was  then 
using  for  his  bedroom,  lying  on  a  couch,  when  two  men 
approached  stealthily. 

They  both  planned  to  keep  close  and  let  the  villains  pro- I 
coed  far  enough  to  fin  ish  proof  of  their  infamous  work. 

One  man  went  to  the  rear  of  the  store  and  emptied  about  I 
a  half  gallon  of  kerosene  oil  over  that  cmi  of  it, 

1  lien  he  struck  a  match,  and  applied  it. 
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At  the  same  time  the  same  thing  was  done  to  a  corner 
of  the  residence  where  Fred  was  watching. 

As  soon  as  the  matches  were  struck  and  the  blaze  had 
started,  each  sprang  upon  his  man  and  downed  him.  Then 
they  each  seized  a  pail  of  water  which  had  been  secreted 
for  the  purpose,  and  instantly  extinguished  the  fire. 

Then  the  prisoners  were  securely  bound  before  they  re¬ 
turned  to  consciousness;  in  fact,  they  were  handcuffed  to- 
get  her. 

c 

The  officers  were  sent  for  and  shown  the  oil-cans,  and 
where  the  oil  had  been  thrown  on  the  building,  and  where 
the  match  had  been  applied  to  each  building. 

The  men  were  then  marched  off  to  the  police  station, 
where  the  charge  of  arson  was  made  against  each  of  them. 

The  next  night  one  of  their  pals,  as  though  bent  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  success  of  their  plans,  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the 

cottage. 

Terry  was  on  the  lookout  for  him.  He  caught  him,  but 
the  blow  with  which  he  expected  to  knock  the  fellow  out 
for  several  minutes  didn’t  land  where  he  wanted  it  to,  so 
the  fellow  put  up  a  strong  fight. 

In  the  struggle  he  tried  to  empty  the  bottle  of  oil  on 
Terry's  head  and  clothes;  but  Terry  was  too  quick  for  him* 

He  knocked  him  down  again,  got  on  him,  and  deliber¬ 
ately  emptied  the  bottle  of  oil  all  over  the  fellow  from  his 
head  to  his  waist, 

“Old  fellow,”  said  he,  “you  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  start¬ 
ing  a  fire.”  He  struck  a  match,  and  when  he  dropped  it  it 
accidentally  fell  on  the  villain,  and  of  course  the  saturated 
clothing  instantly  caught. 

The  more  he  struggled  the  further  the  flames  spread,  and 
the  fellow  hurriedly  threw  off  his  coat,  and  dropped  it  on 
the  ground  in  a  burning  heap,,  but  in  doing  so  the  flames 
caught  on  his  trousers,  and  again  he  danced  around,  mak¬ 
ing  desperate  efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames.  But  he  found 
that  they  were  spreading  all  over  his  trousers.  He  quickly 
divested  himself  of  his  pants  and  the  next  moment  he  made 
a  dash  for  the  street,  with  his  shirt  on  fire.  He  ran  down 
the  street  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  with  Terry  right  at  his 
heels. 

Terry  followed  him  until  he  had  run  a  half  dozen  blocks, 
and  then  he  stopped  and  let  him  go. 

He  was  chuckling  to  himself  as  he  wended  his  way  back 
to  the  Holmes’  place.  There  he  found  that  Charlie  and  his 
mother  were  out  in  the  yard,  trying  to  put  out  the  blazing 
clothes,  which  had  by  that  time  burned  almost  to  a  crisp. 

Charlie  had  managed  to  save  about  one  leg  of  the  fellow’s 
trousers,  and  in  one  of  the  pockets  he  found  the  tin-type  of 
a  vcrv  pretty  girl,  and  a  couple  of  notes  from  her. 

Charlie  looked  at  the -note  and  recognized  the  girl  at 
once,  and  he  said : 

“I’ll  bet  something  that  it  was  Dick  Glover,  for  that  is 

his  girl.”  ' 

On  examining  the  notes,  which  were  written  in  pencil,  he 
found  t  hat  they  were  addressed  to  Dick  Glover. 

The  note  were  very'  gushing  and  the  spelling  was  very 

poor. 


Then  Terry  told  Charlie  and  his  mother  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  owner  of  the  piece  of  clothing. 

Just  before  Glover  reached  his  home  he  ran  right  into 
the  arms  of  a  policeman  on  the  block,  and  seeing  a  man  un¬ 
dressed  running  through  the  streets  at  that  time  of  the 
night,  with  a  piece  of  his  shirt  ablaze,  he  naturally  arrested 
him. 

The  fellow  tried  hard  to  get  away,  and  he  threw  the  offi¬ 
cer  and  left  him  with  a  piece  of  burning  shirt  in  his  hand. 
But  the  officer  promptly  got  to  his  feet,  and  ordered  the 
fleeing  man  to  stop.  As  he  didn’t  do  that  the  officer  fired, 
hitting  the  man  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  so  that  he 
surrendered. 

At  the  police  station  he  claimed  that  he  was  going  home 
with  a  bottle  of  oil  in  his  hand,  and  that  some  boys  had 
thrown  a  stone  at  him  and  hit  the  bottle,  and  broken  it. 
That  all  the  contents  were  spilled  on  him,  and  that  a  ciga¬ 
rette  he  was  smoking  at  the  time  set  his  coat  on  fire.  It  was 
a  pretty  plausible  story,  hut  the  officers  didn’t  believe  it, 
so  they  locked  him  up  in  a  cell. 

After  sending  to  his  home  for  another  suit  of  clothes 
they  were  about  to  take  him  out  on  the  street  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  show  them  the  spot  where  the  bottle  was  broken, 
when  Terry  and  Charlie  Holmes  entered  the  station  to  make 
a  charge  against  the  owner  of  the  burned  clothes,  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  burn  down  a  house. 

Now,  the  officers  knew  that  Dick  Glover  was  the  name 
of  the  man  who  liad  been  brought  in  before  daylight  that 
morning,  with  his  suit  of  clothes  burned  off  of  him,  so  when 
Terrv  and  Charlie  said  that  the  fellow’s  name  was  Glover, 
they  began  to  put  the  two  stories  together.  Then  Terry’s 
and  Charlie’s  story  was  put  on  the  hooks  in  the  shape  of  a 
written  charge  for  attempted  arson  against  Richard  Glover. 

It  turned  out  that  Glover  was  one  of  Jim  White’s  chums. 

Aii  officer  took  the  tin-type  around  to  the  home  of  the 
girl  whose  picture  was  found  in  his  pocket,  and  told  her  the 
story  of  its  capture. 

The  girl  was  so  frightened  that  she  promptly  denied  her 
identity,  saying  that  she  didn’t  know  Glover,  and  didn’t 
write  the  notes  that  were  found  in  his  clothes.  She  admit¬ 
ted,  though,  that  the  picture  was  very  much  like  her,  and 
the  resemblance  was  very  strong. 

As  soon  as  the  officer  left  her  home  she  donned  her  best 
suit  of  clothes  and  went  away  across  to  where  she  had  an 
aunt  living  and  remained  there  for  a  week;  so,  when  Glover 
was  taken  to  the  police  station,  she  couldn’t  be  found  to 
throw  any  light  on  his  identity. 

Terry,  though,  swore  that  he  recoginzed  the  fellow,  as  he 
had  seen  his  face  when  the  oil  blazed  up  from  the  front 
of  his  coat,  so  there  were  three  men  in  jail  under  the  same 
serious  charge. 

They,  of  course,  were  remanded  for  the  action  of  the 
grand  jury,  while  the  two  would-be  burglars  already  in¬ 
dicted  were  called  up  for  trial. 

Fred  and  Terry,  of  course,  were  the  main  witnesses 
against  them,  and  the  story  they  told  was  very  dramatic. 

The  result  was  that  the  prisoners  were  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  seven  years  each  in  the  State  prison. 
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Mrs.  Watts  promptly  swooned  away  when  she  heard  the 
sentence. 

Then  charges  were  made  against  the  two  men  who  had 
persistently  tried  to  induce  Mrs.  Holmes  to  swear  that  she 
was  mistaken  in  the  identity  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  charge 
of  attempted  subordination  of  perjury  was  made  against 
them. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  determined  to  follow  the  thing  up 
to  a  finish,  and  quite  naturally  excitement  took  place  among 
those  who  were  trying  to  save  the  villains  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  crime. 

Of  course,  Charlie  Holmes  was  subjected  to  a  rigid  cross- 
examination,  but  his  story  was  confirmed  by  both  Fred  and 
Terry.  He  kept  his  temper  well,  although  he  was  several 
times  grossly  insulted  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  and 
the  judge  had  to  be  appealed  to  for  protection. 

“Witness,”  said  the  judge,  “the  conduct  of  the  counsel  is 
working  irreparable  injury  to  their  own  clients.  Your 
character  is  unassailable,  so  far  as  this  court  is  concerned, 
and  the  court  will  so  state  to  the  jury  in  summing  up.” 

Terry  was  recalled,  for  further  cross-examination  by  the 
prisoners’  counsel,  and  several  questions  were  asked,  some 
of  which  were  very  insulting. 

The  counsel  for  the  State  protested  to  the  court,  but  Ter¬ 
ry  very 'coolly  remarked  that  he  didn't  wish  to  appeal  to  the 
court  for  protection,  as  he  expected  to  meet  the  gentleman 
outside  of  the  court-room  after  adjournment. 

The  lawyer  sprang  up  and  said  : 

“Your  honor,  the  witness  is  threatening  counsel.’1 

“Well,  if  he  has,  I  haven't  heard  it,”  said  the  judge. 

“Your  honor,  he  says  that  he  expects  to  see  the  counsel 
outside  of  the  court-room.” 

“That  is  no  threat,”  said  the  court.  “Go  on  with  the 
case.” 

The  lawyer,  knowing  something  about  Terry’s  fighting 
qualities,  became  so  nervous  that  lie  couldn’t  go  on  with 
the  case,  and  he  very  abruptly  said  that  he  had  no  further 
questions  to  ask. 

Terry  and  Fred  both  smiled,  and  when  the  case  ended 
Terry  put  on  his  hat  and  waited  at  the  door  for  the  lawyer 
to  come  out. 

The  lawyer  appealed  to  the  court  to  detail  an  officer  to 
go  with  him  to  his  office,  to  protect  him. 

“The  court  has  adjourned,"  said  the  judge,  and  he  walked 
out  past  Terry. 

The  lawyer  sat  down  in  the  court-room,  and  sent  a  con¬ 
stable  out  for  a  policeman. 

The  policeman  came  in,  the  lawyer  locked  arms  with 
him,  and  walked  o*t  past  Terry. 

Terry  smilingly  followed  him  until  the  officer  ascended 
the  stairway  that  led  up  to  his  offices. 

Fred  walked  up  to  Terry  and  took  him  bv  the  arm,  sav¬ 
ing: 

“Come  on,  Terry,  we’ll  go  back  to  the  hotel.” 

The  crowd  increased  to  several  hundred  before  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  hotel. 

The  next  day  the  papers  were  full  of  the  story  of  how  the 


insulting  cross-examiner  had  behaved  when  the  court  ad¬ 
journed. 

It  set  the  whole  town  to  laughing  at  him. 

The  comic  artist  made  a  picture  of  the  scene,  and  Terrv 
declared  that  the  fun  had  paid  him  for  all  the  trouble. 

Then,  too,  some  of  the  papers  had  very  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  how  young  Holmes  had  made  a  comfortable  little 
fortune  through  his  connection  with  Fred  Fearnot,  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  day  when  he  had  saved  Fred’s  valise  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  cash  in  it,  when 
Fred  was  attacked  by  three  footpads,  and  how  his  honesty 
and  discretion  had  been  rewarded  by  the  young  millionaire. 
They  told  how  Fearnot  had  backed  him  financially  in  a  real 
estate  speculation  that  bade  fair  to  make  him  and  his  wid¬ 
owed  mother  comfortable  for  life. 

Everybody  was  singing  the  praises  of  the  honest  mes¬ 
senger-boy,  and  when  Fred  was  interviewed  by  a  reporter 
he  made  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  boy’s  nerve,  his  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  his  business  character. 

Then,  of  course,  followed  quite  a  number  of  stories  of  the 
wonderful  adventures  of  Fred  and  Terry  in  times  past  in 
Colorado,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Many  incidents  were  published,  showing  how  Fred  Fear¬ 
not  and  Terry  Olcott  had  rewarded  honesty  and  courage, 
wherever  they  came  in  contact  with  it. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  were  emphasized  by 
the  editors,  who  claimed  that  honesty  always  found  its  own 
reward. 

They  told  of  the  great  home  for  orphans  founded  and 
built  by  Fearnot  and  Olcott,  at  Fredonia,  in  New  York 
State,  and  how  they  had  shown  themselves  to  be  friends  of 
poor  honest  people  whenever  they  came  in  contact  with 
them  when  they  were  in  trouble. 

They  republished  the  story  of  how  Fred  was  held  up  on 
the  highway  out  near  Ranchman’s  Rest  bv  three  highwav- 
men  with  masks  on  their  faces  and  revolvers  in  their  hands, 
and  the  result  of  the  fight  that  ensued. 

The  inscription  on  the  head-board  of  the  robbers’  grave 
told  the  story  of  their  fate,  briefly  and  to  the  point. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Fred  and  Terry,  for  friends  crowd¬ 
ed  the  hotel  to  shake  hands  with  and  congratulate  them, 
and  many  ladies  also  called  to  get  a  chance  to  see  them. 

THE  END.  \ 
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Each  number  complete  in  a  handsome  colored  cover.  A  new  one  is  issued  every  Friday.  Do  not  fail  to  read  them 


gSF*  BE  STRONG 


BE  HEALTHY 


These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who 
tries  to  excel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with 
lively  incidents,  dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  stories,  such  as  baseball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  Not  only  are  these  stories  the  very  best,  but  they  teach 
you  how  to  become  strong  and  healthy.  You  can  learn  to  become  a  trained  athlete  by  reading  the  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  physical  culture  they  contain.  From  time  to  time  the  wonderful  Japanese  methods  of  self-protection, 
called  Jiu-Jitsu,  will  be  explained.  A  page  is  devoted  to  advice  on  healthy  exercises,  and  questions  on  athletic 
subjects  are  cheerfully  answered  by  the  author  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.”  &  & 


HERE  ARE  THE  TITLES  OF  THE  FIRST  EIGHT  NUMBERS  AND  THEIR  DATES  OF  ISSUE: 

« 

No.  1 — Frank  Manley's  Start  in  Athletics ;  or,  “  The  Up-and-at-'em  Boys,"  -  -  Issued  Jan.  27 

■  I  ./V  :  ;  , 

No.  2 — Frank  Manley's  Great  Wrestling  Bout ;  or,  What  the  Jap  Taught  “The  Up-and-at-'em  Boys,"  Issued  Feb.  3 


No.  3 — Frank  Manley's  Ice  King ;  or,  The  Fastest  Craft  on  Runners, 

No.  4 — Frank  Manley's  Knack  at  Curling ;  or.  The  Greatest  Ice  Game  on  Record, 

No.  5 — Frank  Manley's  Hockey  Game;  or,  Up  Against  a  Low  Trick, 

1 

No.  6 — Frank  Manley's  Handicap ;  or,  Fighting  the  Bradfords  in  Their  Gym, 

No.  7 — Frank  Manley's  'Cross  Country ;  or,  Tod  Owen's  Great  Hare  and  Hounds  Chase, 


Issued  Feb.  10 


No.  8 — Frank  Manley's  Human  Ladder ;  or,  The  Quickest  Climb  on  Record, 


Issued  Feb.  17 
Issued  Feb.  24 
Issued  March  3 
Issued  March  10 
Issued  March  17 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


& 


& 


24  Union  Square,  New  York 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 


of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill  in 
the  following -Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return 
mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

DEAR  Sir — Enclosed  find  ....  cents  for  which  please  send  me  : 
The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly,”  Nos . 
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Work  and  Win,”  Nos . 

Wild  West  Weekly,”  Nos.  .  .  . 
Blue  and  Gray  Weekly,”  Nos.  . 

Pluck  and  Luck,”  Nos . 

Secret  Service,”  Nos . 

T  he  Liberty  Boys  of  ’76,”  Nos 


'  ;*arne 


.  .copies  of  Tcn-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos 

. Street  and  No  . . 


Town . State 


SECRET  SERVICE 

OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  BRADY,  DETECTIVES. 

PRICE  5  CTS.  32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS.  ISSUED  WEEKLY 

LATEST  ISSUES: 


234  The  Bradys  and  Wells-Fargo  Case  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mon¬ 

tana  Mail.  ,  .  _  ... 

235  The  Bradvs  aud  "Bowery  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Crooks  of  Coon  Alley. 

236  The  Bradys  at  Bushel  Bend  ;  or,  Smoking  Out  the  Chinese  Smug- 

giero 

237  The  Bradys  and  the  Messenger  Boy;  or,  The  A.  D.  T.  Mystery. 

238  The  Bradys  and  the  Wire  Gang;  or,  The  Great  Race- Track 

Swindle. 

239  The  Bradys  Among  the  Mormons;  or,  Secret  "Work  in  Salt  Lake 

City. 

240  The  Bradys  and  "Fancy  Frank”  ;  or,  The  Velvet  Gang  of  Flood 

241  The  Bradys  at  Battle  Cliff;  or,  Chased  Up  the  Grand  Canyon. 

242  The  Bradys  and  "Mustang  Mike”  ;  or,  The  Man  With  the  Branded 

243  The  Bradys  at  Gold  Hill ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Man  from 

Montana.  ,  _  .  .  _ 

244  The  Bradys  and  Pilgrim  Tete ;  or,  The  Tough  Sports  of  Terror 

Gulch. 

245  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Eagle  Express;  or,  The  Fate  of  the 

Frisco  Flyer. 

246  The  Bradys  and  Hi-Lo-Jak :  or.  Dark  Deeds  in  Chinatown. 

217  The  Bradys  and  the  Texas  Rangers;  or,  Rounding  up  the  Green 

Goods  Fakirs. 

248  The  Bradys  and  "Simple  Sue”  ;  or,  The  Keno  Queen  of  Sawdust 

City. 

249  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  Wizard;  or,  the  Cash  That  Did 

Not  Come. 

250  The  Bradys  and  Cigarette  Charlie ;  or,  the  Smoothest  Crook  in 

the  World. 

251  The  Bradys  at  Bandit  Gulch  ;  or,  From  Wall  Street  to  the  Far 

West. 

252  The  Bradys  in  the  Foot-Hills;  or,  The  Blue  Band  of  Hard  Luck 

Gulch. 

253  The  Bradys  and  Brady  the  Banker ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Old 

Santa  Fe  Trail. 

254  The  Bradys’  Graveyard  Clue  ;  or,  Dealings  With  Doctor  Death. 

255  The  Bradys  and  "Lonely  Luke”  ;  or,  The  Hard  Gang  of  Hard¬ 

scrabble. 

256  The  Bradys  and  Tombstone  Tom  ;  or,  A  Hurry  Call  from  Arizona. 

257  The  Bradys’  Backwoods  Trail ;  or,  Landing  the  Log  Rollers 

Gang. 

258  The  Bradys  and  "Joe  Jinger”  ;  or,  The  Clew  in  the  Convict  Camp. 

259  The  Bradys  at  Madman’s  Roost ;  or,  A  Clew  from  the  Golden 

Gate. 

260  The  Bradys  and  the  Border  Band  ;  or,  Six  Weeks’  Work  Along 

the  Line. 

261  The  Bradys  in  Sample  City  ;  or.  The  Gang  of  the  Silver  Seven. 

262  The  Bradys’  Mott  Street  Mystery  ;  or,  The  Case  of  Mrs.  Ching 

Chow. 

263  The  Bradys’  Black  Butte  Raid  ;  or,  Trailing  the  Idaho  "Terror.” 

264  The  Bradys  and  Jockey  Joe  ;  or,  Crooked  Work  at  the  Racetrack. 

265  The  Bradys  at  Kicking  Horse  Canyon  ;  or,  Working  for  the  Can- 

fldid.ii  Pacific. 

266  The  Bradys  and  "Black  Jack”  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Negro  Crooks. 

267  The  Bradys’  Wild  West  Clew  ;  or,  Knocking  About  Nevada. 

268  The  Bradys’  Dash  to  Deadwood ;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  Black 

Hills. 

269  The  Bradys  and  "Humpy  Hank”  ;  or,  The  Silver  Gang  of  Shasta. 

270  The  Bradys  and  Dr.  Dockery ;  or,  The  Secret  Band  of  Seven. 

271  The  Bradys’  Western  Raid  :  or.  Trailing  A  "Bad”  Man  to  Texas. 

272  The  Bradys  at  Fort  Yuma  ;  or,  The  Mix-up  with  the  "King  of 

Mexico.” 

273  The  Bradys  and  the  Bond  King ;  or,  Working  on  a  Wall  Street 

Case. 


274  The  Bradys  and  Fakir  Fred ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  County 

Fair. 

275  The  Bradys’  California  Call ;  or,  Hot  Work  in  Hangtown. 

276  The  Bradys’  Million  Dollar  Camp ;  or,  Rough  Times  in  Rattle¬ 

snake  Canyon. 

277  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Hounds ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Midas 

Mine. 

278  The  Bradys  Up  Bad  River  ;  or.  After  the  Worst  Man  of  All. 

279  The  Bradys  and  "Uncle  Hiram”  ;  or,  Hot  W’ork  with  a  Hayseed 

Crook. 

280  The  Bradys  and  Kid  King  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Arizona  Terror. 

281  The  Bradys’  Chicago  Clew ;  or.  Exposing  the  Board  of  Trade 

Crooks. 

282  The  Bradys  and  Silver  King;  or,  After  the  Man  of  Mystery. 

283  The  Bradys’  Hard  Struggle ;  or,  The  Search  for  the  Missing 

Fingers. 

284  The  Bradys  in  Sunflower  City ;  or.  After  "Bad”  Man  Brown. 

285  The  Bradys  and  "Wild  Bill”  ;  or.  The  Sharp  Gang  of  Sundown. 

286  The  Bradys  in  the  Saddle;  or.  Chasing  "Broncho  Bill." 

287  The  Bradys  and  the  Mock  Millionaire ;  or,  The  Trail  which  Led 

to  Tuxedo. 

288  The  Bradvs’  Wall  Street  Trail ;  or,  The  Matter  of  X-Y-Z. 

289  The  Bradys  and  the  Bandits’  Gold ;  or,  Secret  Work  in  the 

Southwest. 

290  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Thunderbolt ;  or,  Daring  Work  in  Death 

Valley. 

291  The  Bradys’  Trip  to  Chinatown  ;  or,  Trailing  an  Opium  Fiend. 

292  The  Bradys  and  Diamond  Dan ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  John 

Street  Jewels. 

293  The  Bradys  on  Badman’s  Island  ;  or,  Trapping  the  Texas  "Ter¬ 

ror.” 

294  The  Bradys  and  the  Hop  Hitters ;  or,  Among  the  Opium  Fiends 

of  ^Frisco. 

29  5  The  Bradys  and  “Boston  Ben;”  or.  Tracking  a  Trickster  to  Tennessee. 
29  6  The  Bradys’  Latest  “Bad”  Man;  or.  The  Case  of  Idaho  Ike. 

29  7  The  Bradys  and  the  W  all  Street  “Wonder”;  or.  The  Keen  Detectives 
Quick  Case. 

29  8  The  Bradys’  Call  to  Kansas;  or,  The  Matter  of  Marshal  Mundy. 

29  9  The  Bradys  and  Old  Bill  Battle;  or,  After  the  Colorado  Coiners. 

30  0  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  from  Wall  Street;  or,  The  Strange  Disappear¬ 

ance  of  Capt.  Carew. 

30  1  The  Bradys  and  Big  Bart  Brown;  or.  Trapping  the  “Terror”  of  Toddle- 
ton. 

30  2  The  Bradys  and  the  ’Frisco  Fakirs;  or,  The  Boy  who  was  Lost  m 
Chinatown. 

30  3  The  Bradys  and  ‘Klondike  Kate’;  or,  The  Hurry  Call  from  Dawson. 

30  4  The  Bradys  and  “Pullman  Pete”;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Chicago 
Special. 

3  0  5;  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  Prince;  or,  The  Boy  who  Broke  the 
Brokers 

30  6  The  Bradys  and  the  Belle  of  Bolton;  or,  The  Search  for  the  Lo6t  Frisco 
Liner. 

307  The  Bradys  and  the  Bingo  Boys;  or.  The  Trail  that  Led  to  Hangtown. 

308  The  Bradys  and  the  Brokers’  Club:  or.  Solving  a  Wall  Street  Mystery. 

309  The  Bradys  and  “Bad  Buzzard”;  or,  The  Fight  for  the  Five  Forks  Mine 

310  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Prince;  or.  The  Latest  Mott  Street  Mys  ery 

311  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  From  Tombstone;  or.  After  the  King  of 

Arizon  a 

3  12  The  Bradys  and  Hop  Toy;  or.  Working  for  the  Mayor  of  Chinatown. 

313  The  Bradys  and  the  Copper  King;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Montague 

Mine. 

314  The  Bradys  and  “Bullion  Bill”;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Mill  No.  1  3. 

315  The  Bradys  in  Joliet;  or.  The  Strange  Case  of  Jeweler  James. 

3  16  The  Bradys  and  “Roaring  Rube”;  or.  Rounding  Up  the  "Terror”  of 
Ten  Mile  Creek. 

317  The  Bradys  and  the  Boss  of  Broad  Street;  or.  The  Case  of  the  “King  of 

the  Curb.” 

318  The  Bradys’  Desert  Trail;  or,  Lost  on  the  Deadman’s  Run. 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5  Cents  per  Copy,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  th  em  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAM E  AS  MONEY. 
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*-*  •  Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

....copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

. . . .  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

. . . .  “  “  BLUE  AND  GRAY  WEEKLY,  Nos 

....  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . . 

. . . .  “  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

. . . .  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos. 

. . . .  u  “  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 

Street  and  No 


Name 


Town 


Stato 


V-  ,,  „„  THE  STAGE. 

•!OiV,.  *',.THE  BOYS  OK  NEW  YORK  END  MEN'S  JOKE 

'  Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

7C,*'  *5U\0U$  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
Uita  wonderful  little  book. 

T11K  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
voatammg  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 

V?  * rIs:k  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thiug  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows,  m 


A  .  - instructions  for  or 

§an«;ng_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No  tv.  Ml  LOGON'S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
jose  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
lerrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 


.  - JM - — Containing  the  lat 

sst  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
aver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
'lull  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
an  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

rooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
^rackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
icription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Xennedv.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
ye ry  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
uonev’than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
aook,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
oa^keammon.  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
;he  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  wittc  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
oook,* giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
oage!  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
i^d  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums.  with  key  to  same.  A 
•omplfcte  book.  '  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
’•  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
*11  about  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No  33  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  miles  and  etiquette 
society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
pea  - ng  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
n  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  2?  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
-  ♦Vninz  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
4;*V‘  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

*  R  aaanj  standard  readings 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  froBR 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moil 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  beafc 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ar« 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom® 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squar* 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. —  A  complete  guide  to  lov*, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  aud  interesting  things  not  gen- 
trally  known. 

No..  17.  IIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  th» 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  anil 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  an£ 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  this 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hinte 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  bird*. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harringto* 
Keene 

No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  evw 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  ia» 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  fcf 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  Al  triOlt. — Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  ai>d  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  th« 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com* 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  aud  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  dowm  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and.  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  othef 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  nOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Eveminations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Po*4 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shoulfi 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Seuarens,  author 
of  “IIow  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

•  No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  In¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  NaveJ 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  descriptions 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch.  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  ip  the United  States  Navy.  Couft- 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  3 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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ALL  THE  1TXJMBEE.S  ARE  ALWAYS  IN’  P! 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

250  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Redskin :  or.  Trailing  a  Captured  Girl. 

-51  l,%red  Fearnot  and  the  ‘’Greenhorn  :  or,  Fooled  tor  Once  in  ii  8 

Life 

252  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bloodhounds;  or.  Tracked  by  Mistake. 

253  Fred  Fearnot's  Boy  Scouts;  or,  llot  Times  in  the  Rockies. 

254  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Waif  of  Wall  Street;  or,  A  Sinait  l>oy 

Broker. 

255  Fred  Feurnot's  Buffalo  Hunt:  or,  The  Gamest  Boy  in  the  VV  est. 

256  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Boy:  or.  A  Desperate  Dash  for  Bite. 

257  Fred  Feurnot’s  Great  Trotting  Match  ;  or.  Beating  the  Recoid. 

258  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hidden  Marksman;  or,  the.  Mystery  or 

Thunder  Mountain. 

250  Fred  Fearnot's  Boy  Champion  ;  or.  Fighting  for  1 1  is  Bights. 

260  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  King;  or,  A  Big  Deal  in  Mall 

Street. 

2G1  Fred  Fearnot’s  Gold  Hunt ;  or.  The  Boy  Trappers  of  Goose  Lake. 

262  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bauch  Boy ;  or,  Lively  Times  with  the 

Broncho  Busters. 

263  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Sharpers;  or.  Exposing  a  Desperate 

Game. 

264  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Firebugs;  or.  Saving  a  City. 

265  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Lumber  Camps;  or,  Hustling  in  the  Lack- 

woods. 

266  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Orphan  ;  or.  The  Luck  of  a  Plucky  Boy. 

267  Fred  Fearnot  at  Forty  Mile  Creek;  or.  Knocking  About  in  the 

West. 

208  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bov  Speculator;  or.  From  a  Dollar  to  a 
Million. 

260  Fred  Fearnot’s  Canoe  Club :  or.  A  Trip  on  the  Mississippi. 

270  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Errand  Boy ;  or,  Bound  to  Make  Money. 

271  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cowboy  Guide;  or.  The  Perils  of  Death  Valley. 

272  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sheep  Herders ;  or.  Trapping  the  Banch 

Bobbers. 

273  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stage;  or.  Before  the  Footlights  for  Charity 

274  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Masked  Band;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Moun 

tain  Express. 

275  Fred  Fearnot’s  Trip  to  Frisco;  or.  Trapping  the  Chinese  Opium 

Smugglers. 

276  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Widow's  Son  ;  or,  The  Worst  Boy  in  New 

York. 

277  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Bustlers;  or,  The  “Bad”  Men  of  Bald 

Mountain. 

278  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Dog;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Ban  for  Congress. 

279  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Plains  ;  or.  Trimming  the  Cowboys. 

280  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stolen  Claim  :  or.  Bounding  Up  the  Gulch 

Gang. 

281  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy;  or.  Selling  Tips  on  Shares. 

282  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Banch  Owner.  And  How  She  Held  Her 

Own. 

283  Fred  Fearnot's  Newsboy  Friend  :  or.  A  Hero  in  Bags. 

284  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Gold  Fields  ;  or.  Exposing  the  Claim  “Salt¬ 

ers.” 

285  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Office  Boy  :  or.  Bound  to  be  the  Boss. 

286  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Moonshiners  :  or,  The  “Bad"  Men  of  Ken¬ 

tucky. 

287  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Little  Drummer  :  or.  The  Boy  who  Feared 

Nobody.  » 

288  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker's  Boy ;  or,  Working  the  Stock 

Market. 


2S9  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Teamster ;  or,  The  Lad  Who  BlufT-d 
Him. 

290  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magician,  and  How  he  Spoiled  His  Magi^ 

291  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lone  Hand ;  or.  Playing  a  Game  to  Win. 

292  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker's  Clerk  ;  or.  Shaking  up  the  Brok¬ 

ers. 

293  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Oil  King:  or,  the  Tough  Gang  of  the  Wells 

294  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wall  Street  Game  ;  or.  Fighting  the  Bucket  Shops 

295  Fred  Fearnot's  Society  Circus;  or.  The  Fun  that  Built  a  School- 

House. 

296  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Courage;  or,  The  Mistake  of  the  Train 

Bobber. 

297  Fred  Fearnot's  Friend  from  India,  and  the  Wonderful  Things  II** 

Did. 

298  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Poor  Widow  ;  or.  Making  a  Mean  Man  Do 

Bight. 

299  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cowboys  ;  or.  Tackling  the  Banch  Baiders. 

300  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  Lenders;  or.  Breaking  Up  a  Swin¬ 

dling  Gang. 

301  Fred  Fearnot's  Gun  Club ;  or.  Shooting  for  a  Diamond  Cup. 

302  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Braggart ;  or.  Having  Fun  with  an  Ego¬ 

tist. 

303  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fire  Brigade  ;  or,  Beating  the  Insurance  Frauds. 

304  Fred  Fearnot’s  Temperance  Lectures;  or.  Fighting  Bum  and  Ruin 

305  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Cattle  Queen”  ;  or,  A  Desperate  Woman's 

Game. 

306  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boomers  :  or.  The  Game  that  Failed. 

307  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Tough”  Boy ;  or.  Beforming  a  \  agrant 

308  Fred  Fearnot's  $10,000  Deal  ;  or,  Over  the  Continent  on  Horse¬ 

back.  .  _  ,  . 

309  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lasso  Gang;  or,  Crooked  VS  ork  on  the 

Banch. 

310  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wall  Street  Broker ;  or,  Helping  the  Wid¬ 

ows  and  Orphans. 

311  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cow  Puncher;  or.  The  Worst  Man  in  Ari¬ 

zona. 

312  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fortune  Teller ;  or.  The  Gypsy’s  Double 

Deal 

313  Fred  Fearnot’s  Nervy  Deal  ;  or,  The  Unknown  Fiend  of  Wall 

Street. 

314  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Red  Pete”;  or.  The  Wickedest  Man  in  Arizona 

315  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magnates  ;  or.  How  he  Bought  a  Bail- 

road. 

316  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Uncle  Pike”  ;  or,  A  Slick  Chap  from  Warsaw 

317  Fred  Fearnot  and  Ills  Hindo  Friend;  or,  Saving  the  Juggler's 

Life. 

318  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Confidence  Man”  ;  or.  The  Grip  that  Held 

Him  Fast. 

319  Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Victory  ;  or,  The  Longest  Purse  in  Wall 

Street. 

320  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Impostor;  or.  Unmasking  a  Dangerous 

Fraud. 

321  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Wild  West;  or.  The  Last  Fight  of  the  Bandits. 

322  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Detective;  or,  Sol  ring  a  Wall  Street  Mystery. 

323  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Gold  Miners;  or.  The  Fight  for  nStolen  Claim. 

324  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker’s  Son;  or.  The  Smartest  Boy  in  Wall  St. 

3  25  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Judge  Lynch”;  or.  Chasing  the  Horse  Thieves. 

32  6  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bank  Messenger;  or.  The  Boy  who  made  a  For¬ 
tune. 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  bo  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5  Cents  per  Copy,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  bv  re¬ 
turn  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 
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FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  /ork. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

.copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . . . 

“  THE  LIBERTY  BOA'S  OF  ’76,  Nos . ' . 

“  PLUCK  AND  LUCK.  Nos . 
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